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LETTER cxlym. 
Archbiſhop FHzkkine to Mr, Dux counx. 


DEAR SIR, Lambeth-houſe, April 18, 1752. 


As the aithor® choſe to cohvey the in- 
cloſed + to me by your hand, I defire to 
return it to him the ſame way, but upon 
condition that you give him my. ſincere 
thanks for the peruſal of it, It has given 

me prodigious Paal and 1 have but 


Iſaac Hawkins Browne, eſq; — of wr if 


„ 


+ The * copy of De ani mi immortalitate, 
aema 


pe” * . 


—_—, 
— 
— 
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( 2 3 
one, or perhaps two, reaſons for forbearing 


| the ſtrongeſt encomium. I wiſh to, Gop 


Lucretius had had ſo good a ſubject, and 
ſo much at his heart ! 


The author's intentions * do me honour, 
and I am proud of being tranſmitted to 
poſterity, as a friend to ſuch doctrine ſo 
explained and illuminated, _ 
Dear Sir, yours faithfully, 
THO. CANTUAR. 


LETT] ER CXLIX. , 


So a aw lEE 


Mr. Doncowss to Mr. Rrenan DSON n+. 


DEAR sm, | Frich-ſtreet. Nov. 18, 1752. 


Ox my enquiry at Mr. Vaillant's, I find 
reaſon to believe, that the Rev. Mr. Stin- 


Of inſeribing it to his grace, * 


| + To this great 60 maſter of the heart, this 
Shakeſpear of romance, who, in the words of the 
Rambler, 


1:83 


ſtra, who tranſlated your Clariſſa into 
Dutch, was author of the little book I 
mentioned to you, entitled, A. paſtoral 
« letter againſt fanaticiſm,” deſigned to 
confute the extravagant pretenſions of count 
Zinzendorff and his deluded followers, diſ- 


tinguiſhed by the name of Moravians. 


This tract is yet but little known in En- 
gland; it was writen originally in Dutch, 
and has been tranſlated into French ; whe- 
ther by the author himſelf, or ſome other 
hand, I know not ; but the extracts from 
the count's ſermons, and the hymps, are 
printed in Dutch only. 


| Rambler, taught the paſſions to move at the com- 
% mand of virtue,” the graces may be ſaid to have 
unveiled nature, and while our language laſts, or 
taſte and ſenſibility remain, the madneſs of Clemen- 
tina in particular will be as much admired and felt 
as that of Lear. And let it be remembered, that the 
virtues which Richardſon drew, he copied from his 
own heart, the benevolence which he inculcated he 
conſtantly practiſed in its fulleſt extent, He died 


July 4, 1761, aged 73. 


B 2 However, 


——— - ” - — 4 


{ + } 
' However, it has not eſcaped the notice 
bf his grace of Canterbury; who has read 
and mentioned it to ſome of his friends 
with the approbation it fo july deſerves. 
Nay more, he is endeavouring to get it 
tranſlated into Engliſh as 'a very uſeful 
work E. Mr. Stinſtra certainty can be no 
ſtranger to the character of this excellent 
prelate ; yet I cannot help juſt obſerving, 
that no man, in ſo high a tation, was ever 
lefs elevated with it, more communicative, 
vr eaſier of acceſs, He ſpends his large re- 
venue in hoſpitality, and works of benefi 
eence; and is ready to relieve worthy ob- 
jects of every denomination, when Pro- 
perly ee. In ſhort, he is a 


* It was ende Wade dy Mr. Rimius, 
In the preface, notice is taken of five ſermons, preach- 
ed by Mr. Stinſtra, in defence of liberty of con- 


ſeience and toleration, and afterwardsprinted in Dutch. 


Strange it is, that the enthuſiaſm, blaſphemy, and ob- 
ſcenity of the Mora viaus ſhould have an advocate in 
a work of ſuch acknowledged merit as the Biogra- 
„ phia Britannica.” But ſee count Zintendorff's 


% life” in the © Supplement,” p. 214. 


friend 


WM 


friend to the civil and religious rights of all 


mankind, 7 With "theſe qualities it would 
be ſtrange indeed if he was not eſteemed 
and beloved by all parties, The lovers of 
liberty abroad may envy the happineſs of 
the church of England under his mild and 


prudent direction. How much then do 


we owe to that great man *, (the © keeper 
* of the king's conſcience,” as our laws, I 
think, ſtyle him,) Who firſt introduced 
and recommended Dr. Herring to his ma- 
3 


I hope you will gratify the impatience 
of the public with your new work + ; and 
—_ * 

Dear Sir, 
Your affectionate friend and ſervant, 
W. DUNCOMBE. 


* Lord chancellor Hardwicke, 
' + The hiſtory of Sir Charles Grandiſon. 
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Mr Rrenanpzon to Mi famose +. 


| London, Jas. 31, 1754. 
—_ « More geeſe than ſwans, more fools than Wiſe” — 


W. not this a line in your copy-book 
fifteen years ago, 3s it was in mine, fifty? 


Wonder you then, that there are more Sir 
Hargrave Pollexfens, than Sir Charles 
Grandiſons ? 


&* Aſſurance to contemn ?” Why fo com- 
plaiſant to the Sir e ? 


— * 


77 Much CR by lader more amia- 


ble than Cantillon, or lady Betty Wil- 


« hams herſelf!“ I don't know that. Thoſe 
two ladies might have appeared in a better 
light, had not a Harriot, brought up by 


Now Mrs. J. Duncombe. 


a Mrs. 


— — ———h — — —— 
— ———  — 


t' 9 
a Mrs. Shirley and a Mrs. Selby, herſelt 
an excellent yet then a ſprightly girl, 
been to give an account of them to thoſe 
venerable ladies. But it is a charming par- 
tiality that my girl is culpable (I will not 
ſay, guilty) of, when ſne judges more fa- 
vourably of thoſe ſhe ſees, than of thoſe 
ſhe reads. Vet, let me tell you, Madam, 
that thoſe ladies, be they who they will, 


5 that admite men of the Pollexfen caſt, muſt 


have a tincture of the Cantillon levity. 
There is a difference, my dear Miſs H. 
between bearing with: men of light charac · 
ters, and being diverted with them, and 
approving of them. Oil will mingle with 
oil, ſweet or fœtid; but either will refiſt 
the pureſt water. And why? You know 
why. They are both of a nature, however 
Ft the one, foerid the * 


"When Irecolle&t ſome of the Bas things 
have formerly written to my girl, I am ex- 
tremely angry with myſelf. I believe I 
loved to blame rather than commend, ſome 
years ago. Fie upon me, for my ill-nature, if 

| | ſo— 


[8] 


ſo—and, vanity too ſetting up for a Men- 
tor, when I'was but a Momus. But do 1 
grow better · natmed, and ſee clearer; as 1 
grow older? L congratulate myſelf upon 
that, if I do. What admirable: ahſervati · 
ans you make on the conſequence it is for 
young perſons to be thrown early into gaod 
and improving company! I had a good 
mind to tranſoribe every word you write 
on this ſubject, and to beg of you to let 
it paſs for my own. What a poor creature 
was I at your age! And you were always 
ſo good; were you not? Vet Ito endra- 
vour formerly to turn beauties into blemi- 
ſhes; and all the time, egregious: ſeiſ-· de · 
geiver | ĩmagining that 1 loyed to commend 
rather than bleme. Lovelace, L remember, 
told me once; even Lovelace, that “ young 
* women were more in danger from then 
** companions and dependents of their own 
„ {ex; than from the wiles of men.“ Lou, 
from a purer mind, have improved the ob- 
ſervation, as might be expected e 
mind ſo NN y more en | 


"4 1 * N - dd 


But, 


t 4 11 


But, though I love you for your charity; 
when you iafer from premiſes very lau- 


dable, that we ſhould make great allow- 
ances in errors not grofsly immrral, for 
thoſe who have not had the benefit of being 
accuſtomed in their youth to good and im- 
proving company, I cannot allow of the 
abatement you mention to be made, of the 
merit of thoſe who. have had © better” op- 
portunities, and improved by them. I will 
not, my dear Miſs H. allow of your “level, 
in order to bring down to a * ſtate of na- 
ture“ thoſe who owe their merit to 
actions that are the conſequences of habi- 
* tual virtue.“ Let us judge of merit and 
demerit, as they appear to us, from what- 
ever ſource they ſpring z and not, my dear 
child, think it“ affurance” to“ contemn” 
the contemptible. We ſhall then encou- 
rage merit, (too apt to be deſpiſed by ſuch, 
in order to bring it down to their own le- 
vel) and ſhame (and, through ſhame, have 
a chahce. to amend) the faulty, and make 
them aſpire to be meaſured by the ſtandard 
of the others. It is not to be imagined 

Vol. III. C What 


— 
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( 10 
what it is in the power of women to do in 
this particular; eſpecially of thoſe who are 
amiable in perſon, and have a reputation 
for good ſenſe. Often have I ſeen a cox- 
comb, who ſet out with all the confidence 
of. a laughing Sir Hargrave, ſhrink into 
himſelf, merely at the reproving eye, and 
reſtrained ſmile, of a young lady of judg- 
ment ; and particularly, if ſhe has had the 
addreſs to turn round on the ſpot, and di- 
ftinguiſh, by her ſmiling familiarity, another 
man in company with whom ſhe had reaſon 
to be better pleaſed. No vain woman can be 
more fond of admiration, than men of this 
caſt, Let them be conſcious of a judici- 
ouſly-given diſappointment, and no men 
are ſuch nothings. The ſenfible woman who 
laughs with the creature ſhe ſhould laugh at, 
debaſes herſelf, puts herſelf on a levet 
with him. But this is the judgment—To 
avoid ſuperciliouſneſs, and being © really” 
-prudiſh (no matter for the aſperſion) in 
the correction ſhe looks; for a look will 
give it. I am ſpeaking of a ſenſible wo- 
man, you know !—Such women, ſcores 


of 


Un 2 
of which, I was going to ſay, , have the 
9 to know. 


„ 


P * ' 1 ; . 
. * . 3 .# 


0 60 The mine of parents can never 
have the effect on young minds, that the 
examples of perſons near their on age 
*car'*produce ; and teaſons why it mult 
« be ſo are obvious and natural enough. 
Never, Miſs H! Wbete the parents re 
companibnable to their children, and can 
allow for the foibles of yourh': tuch as 
your's, ſuppoſe? Where the children are 
reaſonable, and have no points in Ne 
which they are aſhamedto own ?—What! 
never, Miſs H! And ate there not ſuch 
caſes Cannot there be ſuch open-hearted 
frank girls as Hiriot, Where there is a 
Mrs. Shirley ot Nis Selby Unhappy 
that there are not moe ſueho indulgent Pa- 
rears, and ſuch Uncdifguffesryeminded ch 
uren! How obvious“ "fever" the reaſdh 
for What you ſay is, there Cannot' be 4 

more dangerous d dodrine propagated among 
young people, than thät which ſprings 


from an allowance of this rare And 1 
C 2 have 


C an 3 


have therefore taken notice in print, that 
young people, in certain caſes, ſhould ne- 
ver be determined by the advice of young 
people; and leaſt of all by that of thoſe 
who are in the ſame circumſtances, with 
chemſelveg. It is not'', I have ſaid, “ what 
ff. you would, des Sally, Sukey, &c. were you 
* in my caſe, but what ought to be done,” -1 
know. hat your obſervation is rather owing 
to. facts, than juſtice. But we will not, if 
you pleaſe; too readily give. up. juſtice to 
facts, leſt we ſhould make cuſtom a law; 
where it would be of general uſe to applaud 
the exception, and to endeavour to wea- 
ken the force PE the faulty oo 77 

bon nge foul 4d 1 200 

Cie me. ew o ſays; that 1 intended 
more by ſetting in ſtrong lights the frank- 
neſs of Harriot's Fharacter, in one of the 
moſt delicacs--circymſſances of female life, 
and the fweet-tempered indulgence of good 
Miſtreſſes Shirley and Selby, (and. Mr, Sel- 
by too, odd 25 he is, and nearer to, 1 the cha- 
racter of common men, ) than what, at firſt 
ber, may be \thopght of, on a curſory read- 


ing, 


1 
ing. What, do you think, I have had the 
confidence to an{wer to the preſling inſtan- 
ces of two perſons, for whom I have great 
honour, that I would begin a new piece ? 
That 1 would think of doing fo, when I 
had reaſon to believe, that the many de- 
< licate ſituations that this laſt piece, as 
« well as Clariſſa, abounded with, were ge- 
* nerally underſtood and attended to.” 
What a duce, muſt a man be always wri- 
ting, (what though he has the good fortune 
to pleaſe thoſe who want not his inſtruc- 


'tions) without hope of — the incon- 
Acerate! 4h 


Remind me, my dear Miſs H.—But I 
have no room to ſay of what—nor to add 
more, than that I am, 

29 Vour fincere admirer, 
paternal f friend, and humble ſervant, 


8. ne 
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1. E T T E R CLI. 


Mr. r a: to the Rev. Mr: SrresrRa, 


Inclofed 1 in a er by Mr. Richardſon. 


n Jan 14, 1754: 


2 fs Nom iy Mp ebe archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, while preacher to the ſociety, of 
- Lincoln's inn, had a courſe of excellent 
ſermons on the Ten Commandments and 
the Lord's Prayer. His few printed diſ- 
courſes were preached on public occaſions, 
nee „ 
DH iv ve} — 974 
Mr. Browne's poem, De. animi . 
litate, is nl here by thy 2 Judges. 


Mr. Balguy bas . dead ral years. 
His ſon, a clergyman of learning and ge- 


They were collected and publiſhed by Mr. Dun- 
eombe, in one volume octavo, in 1763. There are 


ſeven of them. 
nius, 


L 2 
nius, was lately a fellow of St. John' s col- 
lege, Cambridge“. | 


Mr. D. is of opinion, that ſuch a book 
of © practical- morals”, as, Mr, Stinſtra 
ſeems to deſire, is not at all wanted } in En- 


gland, 


The © moral diſcourſes? by Tillotſon 
and Clarke' cannot, perhaps, be paralleled 
by any thing among the ancients for 
ſtrength and perſpicuity. | 


Wollaſton's © Religion of nature deli- 
« neated” is an admirable work, though his 
main pillar ſeems too weak to part ſuch 
a fabric. 


Dr. Foſter © on religious and ſocial du- 
ties“ mult not be omitted. The prayers 
at the end are rational and ſublime. It is 


thought that he deſtroyed his health by too 
cloſe an application to this work. His de- 


* Dr. Balguy is now archdeacon of Wincheſter. 


fence 


2.01 


fees of the chriſtian revelation, in anſwer 
to“ Chriſtianity as old as the creation,“ is 
: —_ 11 _ er 


=" Pitt « Flements of moral philoſo- 
© phy*” is a maſter- piece both for reaſon 
and eloquence, 


Grove's ſyltem of © moral philoſophy” 
is the ſubſtance of lectures, which he read 
to his pupils, for he kept an academy. 
The additional chapters by Mr. Amory, 


(now living) ſeem not inferior to the ori- 
ginal. 


* Firſt publiſhed in the © Preceptor.“ Mr. David 
Fordyce, who was profeſſor of philoſophy in the ma- 
riſhal college of Aberdeen, was alſo author of“ di- 
« alogues on education,” and Theodorus, a dia- 
% logue concerning the art of preaching.” The laſt 
was publiſhed after his untimely death in 1755 by bis 
brother, the Rev. Mr. (now Dr.) James Fordyce. 
Returning from a tour through ſeveral parts of Cu- 
rope, the profeſſor loſt his life, in its full prime, by 
a ſtorm on the coaſt of Holland. 


_.: 


4 2.9 
Mr. Grove was no leſs an'brator than a 
divine and philöſbpher. He is not ſo 
much Known and admired '(Which are the 
ſame thirlg) as he deſerves to be. There 
are four fine Spe#ators* in the vilith vo- 
tume written by Him, When'very young. 


His collection of ſetmons is, "alſo, ex- 
cellent. And, upon the whole, he ought 
to be numbered with our fineſt writers. 


* Namber 558, on che dignity of human nature, 
601, on behevolerice, 626, on che forte of novelty, 
and 635, on the improveable faculties of the ſoul. 
By theſe papers Mr. Grove ſhewed himſelf well ac- 
quainted with the lovely and generons affections of 
the human ſou], as well as its ſurpriſing dignity and 
large capacities for happineſs, which he has repre- 
ſented in a manner fit to inſpire his readers with a 


ſtrong concern to act a part anſwerably-gefierous and 


+ @ + + 


direction of Dr. ' Gibſon, biſhop of London, i in an 
excellent treatiſe, entitled The evidences of the 
« Chriſtian religion,” by r 12 eq; 12®, 


173b- 
« Blographia Britannica,” vol. iv, p. 2446. 


Vol. III. D Hutcheſon 


( 18 J 


Hutcheſon is not to be ſet on a level with 
the foregoing writers, though he has ſome 


excellent things ; but he founds virtue on 


inſtinct rather than reaſon, which may give 


occaſion to dangerous miſtakes. Some let- 


ters paſſed between him and Mr. Gilbert 
Burnet (a ſon of the biſhop) on this ſubject; 
in which Mr. D. thinks the latter had much 


the better of the argument. They are in 


print. 


Morality juſtly complains of ſuch treache- 


rous friends as Hume and Bolingbroke, but 


ſmiles on theſe her genuine ſons, and de- 


lights to enroll with them the name of her 
Stinſtra. | 


To that pious and learned divine Mr. D. 
wiſhes health and ſpirits, that he may be 
able to proſecute and finiſh his laudable 
eſſays. 


P. S. To the authors already mentioned, 
might have been added Cumberland de legibus 
nature. 

LETTER 


( 9 ] 


EFT TER rr 


Dutch. Dowager of SOMERSET* to Mrs, —. 


1754. 


I AM ſorry, good Mrs. —, to find 
that your illneſs. ſeems rather to increaſe 
than diminiſh ; yet the diſpoſition of mind 
with which you receive this painful diſpen- 
lation, ſeems to convert your ſufferings 
into a bleſſing :. while you reſign to the will 
of Gop in ſo patient a manner, this diſeaſe 
ſeems only the chaſtiſement of a wiſe, and 
merciful Being, who chaſteneth not for his 
own pleaſure, but for our profit. Were I 
not convinced of this great truth, I fear I 
muſt long ſince have ſunk -under the bur- 
den of ſorrow, which Gop ſaw fit to wean 
my fooliſh heart from this vain world, 
and ſhew me how little all the grandeur and 
riches of 1t avail to happineſs. He gave 


See vol. ii, letter cxxiii, note f. 


D 2 me 


— 
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me a ſon*, who promiſed all that the fon- 
deſt wiſhes, of, the fondeſt parents could 
hope; an honour to his family, an orna- 


ment to his country; with a heart early 


attached to all the duties of religion and 
ſociety, with the advantage of ſtrong and 
uninterrupted health, joined to a form, 
which, when he came into -Ttaly, made 
him more generally known by the name of 
10 Engliſh angel” than by that of his 
family. 1 know, this account may look 
like a mother's fondneſs ; perhaps1 it was too 
much ſo once: but alas ! it now only ſerves 
to ſhew the uncertainty and frailty of all 
human dependence, This juſtly beloved 
child was ſnatched from us before we could 
hear of his ilineſs : that fatal diſeaſe, the 
ſmall-pox, ſeized him at Bologna, and car- 
ried him off the evening of his birth-day +, 
on which he had completed nineteen years. 
Two poſts before, I had a letter from him, 


* Lord yiſcount Beauchamp. See vol, ii, letter 
xxx, p. 166. 


+ September 11, 1744 


written 
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written with all the life and i innocent chear- 
fulneſs inherent to his nature; the next but 


one came from his afflicted governor *, to 
acquaint his unhappy | father that he had bft 


the moſt duriful and beſt of ſons, the pride 
and hope of his declining age. He bore 


the ſtroke like a wiſe man and a Chriſtian, 
but never forgot, nor ceaſed to ſigh for it, 
A long ſeries of pain and infirmity, which 


was daily gaining gr und, thewed me 15 
ſword which appeare ſulpended over m | 
head by an almoſt cobweb-1 thread long 5 | 
905 it dropped +. As to my bodily pains, 

I bleſs God, they are by no means inſup- 
portable at preſent : I rather ſuffer a lan- 
guid ſtate of weakneſs, which waſtes my 
fleſh and confumes my ſpirits by a gentle 


* Mr. (afterwards Dr.) Dalton was tutor to lord 
Beauchamp, but the © Supplement to the Biogra- 
« phical Dictionary“ (publiſhed in 1767) ſays, a 
bad ſtate of health prevented him from 3 
« his pupil on his travels abroad, and ſaved him the 
„ mortification of being an eye-witneſs of his death.” 


+ Algernon duke of Somerſet dizd * 7 


1749-50, 
decay, 


no 
decay, than any frightful ſuffering, and am 
ſpending thoſe remains of nature which 
were almoſt exhauſted in continued. care 
and anxiety for the ſuff-rings of a perſon 
dearer to me than to. myſelf, My daugh- 
ter a, who is very good to me, has ſent 
me her youngeſt ſon , juſt turned of four 
years old, to amuſe me in my ſolitude, be- 
cauſe he js a great favourite of mine, and 
ſhews a great deal of his uncle's diſpoſition, 
and ſome faint Iikeneſs of his perſon. It 
is high time to releaſe you from ſo long a 
tetter, but there are ſome ſubjects on which 
my tears and pen know not how to ſtop 
when they begin to flow. 
I am, dear Madam, 
Your ſincerely affectionate friend, 
Fi. SOMERSET. 


* The counteſs (now dutcheſs) of Northumber- 
land, 


+ Now lord Algernon Percy. 


* LETTER 
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* LETTER CLI. 


Earl of CokkE * 0 Mr. DuncomBe. 


Lincoln' +-inn-fields, Sept. 14, 1754+ 


I Received, dear Sir, your © tranſlation of 
Horace“ +. You have my approbation, 
and, I dare ſay, you will have the appo- 
bation of good judges. Your notes are ex- 
cellent, and therefore I wiſh them enlarged. 
I think, there cannot be too many notes 
on Horace. I even love to ſee fancies and 
conjectures on ſuch an author. I own, I 
have indulged myſelf much 1n ſuppoſitions, 
and perhaps unwarrantable inventions, when 
I have read him, or any other favourite claſ- 
fic: moſt of them, however, are in the fire. 
Of late, I have paſſed all the little leiſure I 
could ſpare in reading Addiſon's © travels.” 
T read them long ago: they diſappointed 


* See vol. ii, letter xcv, note *. 


+ Book i, ſatire 6. On true nobility. 
6 me 


% poems, vol. vi, p. 263. 


me then; they diſappoint me ſtill. The 
ſtyle is Riff, dilagreeable, and tame. They 
were written in his early days. I wiſh he 
had poliſhed them in his lateſt. He is the 
glory of our Engliſh writers; but there are 
ſpecks in the ſun. 


0 By what means I know not, 2 very beau- 
tiful Engliſh ode * has been lately dropped 


here. It is certainly your ſon's. He is a 
prophet, as well as a poet, and foreſees the 


plan which L intend to purſue, But he has 
[adorned it with poetical decorations, to ful- 
fil the Quidlibet audendi, and to convince 
me of the partiality of a friend. 


The character of being ſingular and re- 


ſerved may terrify a young man; but after 
forty, all thoſe fears are over. I was much 
in the great world at the beginning of my 
life; ſo much, that I have defpiſed it, ever 
ſince I have arrived at years of reflection. 


* 


© 6« To the 8 of Italy. Us See Dodfley' $ 


My 


A 


My conſtitution was never ſtrong. I am 
really "thankful that it was not ſo. My 
health is a true, and no very irkſome, ex- 
cuſe, to avoid thoſe ſcenes, that would hurt 


my body, and offend my mind. Conver- 


ſation, unleſs very good, is to me deteſta- 
ble. The idleneſs of coffee-houſes, where 
heretofore ! I have whiled away ſo many 
hours, is now deſpicable and dangerous. 
The Profefſors of party are either the fub- 
tleſt knaves, or the weakeſt fools. The 
cletgy,-in general, very unworthy of their 
calling. Can you wonder then that I leave 
my native country? I have long been con- 
certing this ſcheme. Till now, I could not 
bring it to bear. Such valuable and eſ- 
teemed friends as you, my chaplain, Mr. 
Jeffreys *, and ſome. others, I leave with 


u des wih letter xcii, nate f. On ebe death 
of this gentleman, in 1755, his lordſhip expreſſed 
himſelf as follows: You brought a tear or two from 
me by your account of Mr. - Jeffreys.” I am truly 
« ſorry he is gone, but receive great comfort by 
bearing the manner of his departure. Integrity 
© and elegance ſhone very eminently in his counte- 

Vor. III. E % nance 


ſelves 0 


er 
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great regret,” That pang over, methinks 1 
go on eagle's wings into Tuſcany. I want no 
friendſhips, for I take my wife and daugh- 
ter * with, me. I want inſtructive compa- 


nions, and in them I ſhall be very wary. 


There is no ſipping; no jarrings of the 
ſame kind in Italy as in England. Ours is 
a ſcene of perſonal feuds and private ani- 
moſities. Foreigners perceive it, and laugh 
at us. They are polite, and live at cafe 
with each other. We ſtill preſerve, the li- 
berty and manners of the ancient Britons; 
to be rude. bio to e among qur- 


37814 & . 


The town is 2 deſert.” Eren the court is 
thin at Kenlington. a In a SOS. the 


0 nance and * His : age attracted veneration. 
** He moved and ſpoke the gentleman. I ſhall honour 
<< his name and memory as long as I lire: ſo will 
« every one who knew him.” 
? 15 ARR ers now viſcounteſs'Torrington. 
+ Of this the nent letter may be con ſidered as a 


king 
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king returns, though I cannot look upon 
his reſidence as out of town. With him 
will appear blue garters, and a numerous 
train of people, who ſtrut their hour 
<« upon the ſtage, and then are heard no 
© more.” I have filled this paper to ſhew 
you, that my heart is full of you, and I 
am in theſe (were they the laſt) moments 
of my departure, to you, and to my name- 
ſake, a true and faithful ſervant, 

CORKE *. 


L'E T T'E R CEIV. 


Earl of Corxt to Mr. Duxcowmse. 


Marignolle +, July 18, 1755. 


Yo UR kind letter, dear Sir, ſhould 
have been ſooner anſwered by me, if a 


„ His lordſhip left London September 20, and 
arrived at Florence October 23. | 


+ Marignolle is one of the pleaſanteſt ſituations 


which the environs of Florence afford. Some of the 
E 2 windows 
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gouty winter, and an unhealthy ſpring, had 
not rendered. my correſpondence irkſome, 
becauſe - it muſt have been plaintive. I 
judge of my friends by myſelf, and there- 
fore would at leaſt hide from them all com- 
plaints till entirely over; well knowing 
what the heart feels on - theſe occaſions. 
The heat of Italy is univerſally acknow- 
ledged; ſo ought the cold to be: yet 1 
have ſeldom heard it mentioned. Being 
perfectly idle, I have kept a diary of the 
weather, and it would amaze you to ſee the 
account from December to the middle of 
May. The uncertainty of the weather was 


windows of the houſe, in which his lordſhip reſided, 
command a view of the ancient Fiezole, the remains 
of which moulder on the ſummit of a very high hill, 
inconvenient for want of water, moſt beautiful in point 
of proſpect. That Etrurian city was enlarged by Sylla 
the diftator, The renowned triumvirate, Octavius, An- 
tony, and Lepidus, improved it: it was then called 
Florentia, and when removed, for the acquiſition of 
water, Fluentia, quod ad Arni fluenta extructa fit.” 
See lord Corke's Letters from Italy,“ (lately 
publiſhed) p. 236. | 


{till 
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ſill more ſurpriſing than the cold: we have 
had all kinds of ſeaſons in a day, For the 
future, think better of the ſituation of our 
own iſland than you have done, I have 
been a terrible ſinner in my opinion of 
England. Travelling has corrected and 
opened my eyes in that particular, I re- 
pent, and ſhall fin no more. | 


We are ſettled in a country-houſe near 
Florence. The ſituation is high, the proſ- 
pect pleaſant, and the diſtance from the 
town (only two miles) allows my daughter 
the benefit of all her maſters, which are 


many and excellent in their kind. Forgive 
the Florentines their morals, (which appear 


not openly bad to ſtrangers) and they are an 
obliging, civil people; who, though with- 
out liberty themſelves, love to ſee inſtances 
of it in others; ſo that we live here very 
much at our eaſe, and if not with great 
pleaſure, at leaſt nor with diſcontent, 


Count 
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Count Maffei“ reſides at Breſcia. He is 
old, and at preſent engaged in a contro- 
verſy on eccleſiaſtical topics; of which diſ- 
pute I can tell you no particulars, becauſe 
indeed I aſked none. He is little known here. 
We have ſome men of letters in Florence 
that do honour to their country. Moſt of 
them read and underſtand Engliſh, I was 
amazed to find our authors and language 
in ſuch high eſteem in this part of the world. 
Let me name ſome of theſe literati. The 
perſon among them with whom J have the 
greateſt friendſhip is Dr. Cochi, | a moſt 
worthy, learned, and ingenious phyſician. 
He is in himſelf a living library, and has a 
heart not at all inferior to his excellent 
head, He was in England with the late 
Lord Huntingdon, and ſpeaks Engliſh 


This learned and polite writer, the author of 
Merope, &c. died ſoon after, as Dr. Warton, in his 
„ Eflay on the writings and genius of Pope,” pub- 
liſhed in 1758, on quoting a paſſage from him, ſtyles 
him (p. 191) “a late' acute ſearcher into anti- 
„% quity,”” and ſays, “his death js juſtly lamented,” 


fluently 
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fluently and well. So does the Abbẽ Nico» 
lini. who has alſo been in England, and is 
a man of great family, of excellent ſenſe, 
thorough knowledge of books, perſons, and 
things, and particularly obliging and attached 
to the travellers of our nation. The Abbe 
Buondelinonte is ſuperior to moſt, and in- 
ferior in learning to none. My health hin- 
dered me from attending the exerciſes of 
the Cruſcan academy laſt winter; a 'loſs 
which I hope to repair the next. There 
Buondelmonte ſnhines. There are ſeveral 
others, but I have ſent you a triumvirate 
not ebe n n 


1 pott eli winter 1. abounded, as 
uſual, in London, with infinite productions 
of wit, or what wiſhes to be wit, but as yet I 
have ſcarce ſeen an Engliſh: book. I expect 


ſome ſoon; amongſt them Mr. Johnſon's dic- 
tionary and Hume's hiſtory of Great Britain. 
The latter has made a noife, ſo as to raiſe the 
curioſity of many here. After this expected 
parcel, I ſhall ſcarce venture to ſend for 
any more books, leſt they fall a prey to the 

Gallic 
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Gallic privateers, -who will drown all En- 
gliſh books, as evil ſpirits that ought to be 
laid in the ſea. I am ſorry that the chorus 
of the popular ſong is Bella, horrida bella. 
As yet we have gained ſo little by wars, 
that my wiſhes are all for peace; but if we 
muſt have ns let it be W _ and 
| decilive. 1. An 


Tour: kindnefs'v will wh you ck. to 
W that. I am perfectly recovyered!; but I 
owe my recovery to the heat, and not to 
the cold, of Italy. The latter indeed was 
ro00 ſtrong for me, and knocked: me down. | 
I am now enjoying the former, and, as vet, 
think it agreeable as well as wholeſome. 
The evenings are delightful. We gene- 
rally walk from eight to ten, without fear 
of damps, which, you will allow, is a n 
eppy er e 16m 


} | 


Few hawks are written Fork 3 ade are, 
but they are local; and the Florentines are 
in too decaying a ſtate to produce any great 


or noble work, though they enjoy the fineſt 
| and 
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and ſome of the rareſt manuſcripts in the 
world. The ſcene of Florence is melan- 
choly. The city extremely beautiful, but 
poverty and idleneſs in every ſtreet. The 
ſhops are ſhut up four or ſix hours in the 
middle of the day. By that you will judge 
of their trade. Sir Horace Mann, the king's 
reſident here, does great honour to our na- 
tion. He lives nobly, keeps an aſſembly 
once a week, and omits no civility or act 
of friendſhip to his countrymen, or to the 
Italians; ſo that ſcarce any miniſter Was 
evet fo much or ſo juſtly eſteemed and be- 


My paper draws me to an end. I will 
finiſh almoſt in your own words: Objects, 
| when viewed near, loſe their luſtre ; and 
the admiration, which firſt poſſeſſed us, 
turns into a kind of familiarity, that ſome- 
times is the parent of contempt. 

Lam, dear Sir, 


Your obliged and fankful humble ſervant, 
CORKE. 


Vol. III. F LETTER 


Tea 
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Earl of Conxe o "Mr: Doin; 


Florence, Sept. 12, 1755. 


Yo U will excule the haſte, dear Sir, in 
which I write this letter, when I tell you 
that I am packing up my trunks, ſaddling 
my mules, and bridling my horſes to re- 
turn to England, Bufineſs calls me, and 
inclination is yery ready to obey. the call, 
We ſhall leave Florence on the 2oth, and 
as we go through Germany, inſtead of 
France, we may poſſibly be five or fix 
weeks on the road, though we are fully 
reſolved to loſe no time that our diligence 
or health can commang. 


Our ſummer now is over, and therefore 
I can aſſure you that the heats of Italy are 
by no means ſo dreadful as they have gene- 
rally been repreſented ; nor have the cli- 
mate, the people, or the proſpects, anſwered 
Ks the 
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the pictures that I have often ſeen drawn 
of them. The autumn, (ſuch I think the 
preſent ſeaſon) is hitherto rainy; the mor- 
nings cool, the evenings warm; the mid- 
dle of the day ſometimes ſultry. As yet 
September has been filled with thunder 
and lightning ; chiefly in the nights, al- 
ways violent, and often attended with high 
Winds. 


Mr. Johnſon's dictionary certainly de- 
ſerves the thanks and general approbation 
of the public. It is a vaſt undertaking to 
be completed by one man. I have not had 
time to examine it, not even to read the 
preface. Sir Horace Mann leaves it con- 
ſtantly on his table, and I now and then 
peep into it for ſome few minutes. Io 
pleaſe all, is impoſſible: few will have 
candour enough to own themſelves pleaſed : 
ſcarce any will own themſelves improved, 
But were the truth known, thoſe who are 
forwardeſt to blame, are generally for war: 
deſt to ſteal from the very books at which 
they ar2 ſo ſcornfully offended, The ge- 


F 2 nerality 
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nerality of readers intend to appear lear- 
ned by being ſour and ill-natured ;. and 
ſince all books muſt have faults, the juſteſt 
manner of treating thoſe faults is by weigh- 
ing them with the perfections, and then 
giving the two Bar * N to vi- 
brate; hut 


There is a luſt in man, no power can tame, 
Of loudly publiſhing his neighbour's ſhame ; 
On eagles wings invidious ſcandals fly, - 
En Virtuous actions are but bora and die. 


War; War is the theme of all diſcourſe, 
Tuſcany will probably eſcape in peace: 
here are neither riches nor men to furniſh 
armies or-fleets. The ancient Etrurians 
meddled only with arms when omens were 
auſpiciols. The preſent. Etrurians chuſe 
not to meddle with any weapons more of- 
fenſive than a fiddle-ſtick ; and, to avoid all 
omens of battles. and bloodſhed, they- pay 
their devotions more to the Lady” than 
the © Lord.” I am, dear Sir, : 

Ever your moſt obedient ſervant, 
| CORKE. 
LETTER 
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LETTER. CLVI, 


Henzy JonxsO Eſq; to Mr. Duxcourt,- 


DEAR sis, Berkhamſted 4, Feb. 8, 1756. 


1 NEVER ſaw Mr, Hughes's © pogms” 
till now, upon your mentioning them, 1 
borrowed them of your niece, and have 
glanced the greateſt part bf them over, 
Surely he was a man of very great genius, 


and his talent for the pleaſing and the pa- 


thetic was remarkably excellent, He pro- 
ved himſelf, as you ſay, a true prophat, 
and the poem, called the © Ecftacy,” which 
you particularly recommend, is indeed 
*+ ecſtatic” and truly ſublime 3. You have 


«a. 


6 Father to the ladies of 'Sir William Beauchamp 4 


Proctor, bart. and the late lord chancellor Yorke, 
He died in 1760, | | | 


+ In Hertfordſhire. f 


See Mr. Hughes's * poems,“ vol. ii, p. 299. 


done 
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done a great favour to the world in uſhe- 


ring ſo noble and ſo inſtructive a work into 
it. Pity it is for mankind, that ſo good a 
man, and ſo ingenious an author, ſhould 
be thus ſuddenly ſnatched away in the 
full bloom of life and —_ oo» 


I am much obliged to * for your kind 
offer of aſſiſtance in the concerns of the Ab- 
bot Feijoo ®, 1 am ſure he ſtands in need 


G Mr. Baretti giyes the follow ing account of this 
celebrated modern 3 


„ Amongſt the madern writers of Spain, the moſt 
„% renowned is a Benediftine monk, called Father 
„ Feijoao, I have ſeen an edition of his works in 
eight volumes quarto. He is ſtill living [1769 
and ftill writing, but I have not read enough of 
1c thoſe volumes to ventyte upon his character as an 
« author. By what I have curſorily ſeen, I caanot 
% fay he would be looked upon on the other fide of 
the Pyrencans with the great veneration that is paid 
bim in Spain. Nevertheleſs, it is a rule with me, 
% that a man univerſally eſteemed by his country- 
* men during ſeveral years, as is the caſe with him, 
# muft be endowed with uncommon powers, be his 
$6 weakneſſes and faults ever ſo numerous. The 

* Spaniſh 
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of very great help to make him ſhew his 
face in an Engliſh dreſs in public: this was 
never any part of my intention ; for what 
I have done in this work has been only by 
way of amuſement in the melancholy win- 
ter moniths, and as a means to make me 
retain, what I value beyond meaſure, the 
little ſmattering I have of the ſublime lan- 
guage of the Spaniards . All that I have 
hitherto done has been only to tranſlate this 


«« Spaniſh minute critics have attacked him ſeve- 
« rally; and 1 take it for granted, that ſometimes 
„they were in the right; it is ſo eaſy a matter to be 
„ ſometimes right, when hunting for faults and 
© weakneſſes even in the beſt writers! Yet Feijoo's 
general powers have ſtood the malignant virulence 
«© of all Spaniſh reviewers, whoſe wiſe remarks have 
% been forgotten as ſoon as read; juſt as it happens 
in England, where minute critics are no leſs plen- 
« tiful than oyſters and muſcles,” 

Journey from London to Genoa, &c. 


vol, iii, p. 47-9. 
* Mr. Johnſon, in his younger years, had reſided 


ſome time at Buenos Ayres, in the ſervice of the 
South Sea company, 


valuable 
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valuable author ot of Spaniſh, but then I 
am confident I have been far from putting 
him into Engliſh : this requires a more 
maſterly hand khan I can pretend to. The 
work is large and laborious; five volumes 
in quarto are enough to terrify the moſt da- 
ring from looking into it, much more from 

reviſing and corfecting it. The ſubjects 
too, I doubt, are too grave and unenter- 
taining for the preſent taſte of reading; 
many of the diſcourſes are metaphyſical 
and philoſophical, and not a few of them 
particularly adapted to the preſent reigning 
follies and prejudices of the Spaniards, and 
would ſeem perhaps too foreign and too 
trifling for an Engliſh reader; and yet, in 
general, they abound with a great deal of 
good ſenſe, true learning, and ſound mo- 
rality. However, that you may have a 
hetter notion of the whole, T here ſend you 
incloſed the titles of the ſeveral diſcou ies, 
of which I have tranſlated the tht .e, firſt 
volumes complete, and thoſe mark d thus 


* Three more volumes have ſince boon added. 


4+ are 
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+ are finiſhed of the others, I agree with 
you, that it would be a thouſand pities to 
have ſo valuable a work ſuppreſſed; but 
who ſhall bring it to light ? I am fure I am 
not equal to it in any reſpect. 


If Father Feijoo's ſtyle be (as you ſay) 
* clear and manly” in the Engliſh tranſla- 
tion, performed by ſo poor a hand as mine, 
think what it muſt be when dreſſed in all 
the loftineſs and nervous ſtrength of the 
Spaniſh original, I would not be without 
this limb of modern learning for any con- 
fideration, as I truly think this language, 
above all others, the moſt ſublime, maje- 
ſtic, and copious, as far as my little know- 
ledge extends “, 


I never was in Flamſted church, but, 
upon what you mentioned of an inſcription 


* In like manner, Mr. Baretti expreſſes his opi- 
nion of the Spaniſh language as follows: 


«© The Spaniſh language, with regard to its ſound, 
* ſeems to me even more harmonious than ours [the 
Vol. III. G Italian. 


—  ———— — — 


— id. — — — — 
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therein on the Saunders family, I had re- 
courſe to Sir Harry Chauncy's © hiſtory of 
& Hertfordſhire,” where I found it at 
large, and a very noble and moſt ſolemn 
compoſition it is; and there are ſome 
thoughts in it far from common. This put 
me in mind of rummaging among ſome fa- 


mily memoirs, for an epitaph, ſomething 


Italian.] * Ir is at leaſt full as ſuſceptible of muſic 
« as ours, which is not the caſe with thoſe of En- 
« gland and France. Like that of Tuſcany, it has 
«« ſome ſoft gutturality, which renders it quite en- 
% chanting to my ear.“ ; 


* P. 568. This monument, which is very ſtately 
and expenſive, being all of pure Italian marble, cu- 
riouſly wrought and poliſhed, was erected by Tho- 
mas Saunders, eſq; of Beechwood (formerly a nun- 
nery, dedicated to St. Giles in the wood) in memory 
of five of his children, The Engliſh part of the in- 
ſcription (above-mentioned) is as follows : 


« Whoſo looketh hereon may conſider how flee- 

* ting all worldly comforts are, and how great a 
% vanity it is to place his affection thereon ; ſuch 
* things there are as worldly comforts, *tis true; 
«© but they ought to be looked on as little ſtreams, 
*« and 
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fimilar, on an anceſtor of mine, the grand- 
father to my great-grandmother (Sir John 
Maſon) who lies buried under St. Paul's, 
and his tomb once ſubfiſted in the old 
church of Holy Faith, under the fabrick 
of the old cathedral. Dugdale, in his 
« hiſtory of that church,” has preſerved one 
in Latin on the tomb of the ſame perſon, 
and ſomething to the ſame purpoſe ; but 
the Engliſh one, as it is ſomewhat peculiar, 
I here ſend you. 


* To the memory of Sir Jonx Masov, 


* Who, though but threeſcore and three 
years old at his death, yet lived and 


„ and whoever delights in them more than in the 
* fountain from whente they proceed, may ſoon find 
* them dry and vaniſhed. The truth of which he 
„that wrote this hath ſenſibly found, and wills 
% others to place their affections chiefly on that ob- 
ject of love, which is unchangeable, and is the 
centre of all true joy and felicity.“ 


Mr. Saunders died in 1693, leaving iſſue only Anne 
his daughter and heir, who was grandmother to the 
preſent Sir John Sebright, baronet, of Beechwood, 

G 2 &« flouri- 


* 1 
“ floutiſhed in the reigns of four princes, 
« viz. Henry the eighth, Edward the ſixth, 
*« queen Mary, and queen Elizabeth, and 
« was a privy-counſellor to them all, and 
« an eye-witneſs of the various revoluti- 
ons and viciſſitudes of thoſe times. To- 
* wards his latter end, being on his death- 
bed, he called for his clerk and ſteward, 
“and delivered himſelf in thefe terms: 
Lo! here have I lived to ſee five princes, 
* and have been a privy-counſellor to four 
of them: I have ſeen the moſt remar- 
* kable things in foreign parts, and have 
© been preſent at moſt tranſactions for 
© thirty years together : and I have learned 
© this, after ſo many years experience, that 
© ſeriouſneſs is rhe greateſt wiſdom, . tem- 
« perance the beſt phyſic, and a good con- 
© ſcience the beſt eſtate; and were I to live 
again, I would change the court for a 
© cloyfter, my privy-counſellor's buſtles 
© for an hermit's retirement, and the whole 
life I have lived in the palace for an 
* hour's enjoyment of God in the chapel : 


* all 
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* all things elſe forſake me, befides my 
* Gop, my duty, and my prayer,” 


I thank you for lord Corke's ſentiments 
of Mr. Hume's © hiſtory of Great Bri- 
e tain *,” His lordſhip's judgment of 
books is inconteſtable, and therefore from 
his character of it I ſhall once a pur- 
T 

I am, dear Sir, 
Your affectionate humble ſervant, 
HEN. JOHNSON, 


* Viz. „The ſtyle is particularly lively and ex- 
« cellent. Where he is obſcure, I believe, he is af- 
* fectedly ſo. An impartial hiſtorian will not ever 
« exiſt, His materials are admirably put together; 
© many very curious remarks ; ſome new facts; and 
all old and known ſtories put into a new method, 
and perfectly entertaining.” His lordſhip adds, 
The Scotch are running away with all our litera- 
* ture. I never ſaw a fooliſh Scotchman : I believe 
I ſhall now ſcarce ever ſee an illiterate one.“ 


«c THE 


E # 1] 
Win 


« UNIVERSAL THEATRE of CRITICISM, 


* 
4 9 


& Various DISCOURSES on all kinds of matters 
4c for the confutation of VULGAR ERRORS. 


« By the Rev. Benedictine Father, I uõο FEIIOoo, 
« Abbot of St. Vid er N it Ov1it Do. 


* Q O ft. 1. 

& The voice of the people. Virtue and 
vice. High and low fortune, The beſt po- 
licy. Uncertainty of phyfic 1. Regimen 
to preſerve health. Defence of the pro- 
« feſſion of letters. Judicial aſtrology and 
* almanacks. Eclipſes. Comets. Climac- 
e teric years. The ſenectude * of the 
* world. Proſecution of the former ſubject, 
* Againſt modern philoſophers. Church- 
* muſic, Parallel between the French 
« and Spaniſh languages, Defence of 
« women }. 

t Theſe two were publiſhed ſeparately (in En- 
gliſh) a few years ago. 

See the next letter. 5 vol. 


LL WJ 


© VOL. 11. 

* Philoſophical wars. Natural hiſtory, 
** Divining arts. Suppoſititious prophecies. 
* Uſe of magic. The modes, Moral ſe- 
* nectude* of mankind, Apparent wiſ- 
dom. Antipathy of the French and Spa- 
* niards, Critical days. Weight of the 
* air, Sphere of fire. The anti-periſtaſis, 
„ Phyſical paradoxes. An intellectual map, 
* or a compariſon of nations. 


yy 0k MM 


„ Saluters (or charmers.) Secrets of 
* nature. Sympathy and antipathy. Hub- 
« goblins and familiar ſpirits. The divi- 
c ning rod, and ſecond-fighted men (cal- 
c led Zahories *,) . Suppoſititious miracles, 
« Mathematical paradoxes. Philoſopher's 
* ſtone. Rationality of brutes. Love of 
& native country, and national paſſion, 


Scale of Aſtræa, or right adminiſtration 
* of juſtice, Ambition in ſovereign prin- 
ces. Philoſophical ſcepticiſm, 


See the next letter. 
vor. 
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© Apparent virtue +. Value of nobility, 
and influence of blood . Inextinguiſh- 
“able lamps . Every man his own phy- 
& fician . Sacred peregrinations and pil- 
* grimages. American Spaniards, Merit 
& and fortune of Ariſtotle +. Reflections 
© on hiſtory +. Transformations, and ma- 


« gical tranſmigrations T. Fable of the 


% Batuecas *, and imaginary places. A 
e new caſe of conſcience. Reſurrection of 
ce the arts, and apology of the ancients +. 
Glory of Spain, in two parts. 


« O l. v. 


« A mathematical rule for human faith. 
« Phyſiognomony. A new art of phyſiog- 
«© nomony. Machiaveliſm of the ancients+. 
«* Common obſervations. Signs of actual 
« death +. The exterminating aphoriſm®, 
« Divorce of hiſtory and fable. New phy- 
„ fical paradoxes. Books of politics +, 
« The grand magiſtracy of experience +, 


See the next letter, 
& New 
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New properties of light . Exiſtence 
«of a vacuum, Intranſmutability.of- the 


elements. Solution of the grand hiſto» 


* rical queſtion concerning the peopling of 


America, and revolutions of the terra- 
* queous globe . Popular traditions, A 
new precaution againſt the artifices of al- 
e chymiſts, and vindication of the author 
* againſt a groſs ealumy . 


LETTER CLVIL 


Mr. Jokxsox to Mr, Duxconzx. 


DEAR SIR, Berkhamſted, March 4, 1756. 


a I HE appofite enquiries you 
make, concerning the titles of ſome of Ab- 
bot Feijoo's diſcqurſes, ſhew the extreme 
CY The honour and advantage of agriculture, the 
«13th. diſcourſe of the viiith volume,” ſaid to be 
tranſlated by a farmer in Cheſhire, was printed for 
Dodfley in 1360. This,” ſays the author, i, 
* the only art which had its origin in man's ſtate 

Vor. III. é H ". — 
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difficulty of a juſt tranſlation of that work; 
for there are many words in the Spaniſh 
language that cannot be reduced into any 
other, nor is there any one tongue, ancient 
or modern, that abounds with ſo many 
compound words as the Spaniſh,' excepting 
the Greek only, and if to this be added 
the many Arabic or Mooriſh words, en- 
grafted on it, as alſo ſome of the ancient 
original Spaniſh till remaining, you will 
eaſily conceive the difficulty, though in- 
deed the chief part of the compoſition con- 
fiſts of —— Latin. The word “ ſe- 
* nectude,” which you enquire after, is 
derived from ſenex, ſene&us, and cannot be 
otherwiſe tranſlated, ſo as to carry any 
proper idea along with it, than by calling 
it © ſeneQtude ;” for if, inſtead of this, we 
were to ſay the “old age of the world,” 
it would not anſwer the purpoſe of the two 
diſcourſes, one of which is to ſhew that 


« of innocence; other arts aroſe after the world 
„had been polluted by ſin—Men were the inventors 
« of all other arts: Gow himſelf invented agri- 
% culture“ l 

the 
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the world has not ſuffered any viſible decay 
in its © ſubſtance” ſince the creation; the 
other, that it has not degenerated in its 
* morals,” but is much more virtuous now 
than it was two, three, or four thouſand 
years ago. The word “ faluters” does not 
anſwer in this place to the intent of the 
original. I rake it to be derived from the 
Latin ſalus, ſalutator ; for theſe © ſaluters“ 
here ſpoken of, were and are a ſet of im- 


poſtors in Spain, who pretend to cure 


infection in man and beaſt, particularly 
the bite of mad dogs, by blowing on the 
patients, as I remember here in England 
there were, ſome time fince, a parcel of 
fellows called “ ſtrokers,” who made a 
ſhew of the ſame thing in a different man- 
ner, © Zahories” is abſolutely Arabic, and 
the perſons under this denomination pre- 
tend to a ſort of ſecond-ſight, ſo as to per- 
ceive mines, and ſprings, under ground. 
** The Batuecas” is a parcel of land, fo cal- 


led, which among the Spaniards is con- 


. ceived to exiſt in their country, and to be 
inacceſſible and unapproachable. As to 


H 2 ce the 
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« the extetminating aphoriſm,” I will here 
cite the literal tranflation from the author, 
who begins that diſcourſe thus: © I give 
* this infamous epithet to the gad aphoriſm 
&« of the 11d book of Hippocrates, of which, 
if I were to ſay, that it has taken away 
the lives of more than an hundred thou- 
6 ſand perſons, I ſhould yet fall ſhort of 
© the truth, It is but juſt therefore that 
© ſuch a notorious homicide as this ſhould 
*< be brought on the ſtage of criticiſm, that 
* thus the whole world ſhould ſee its ex- 
* ecution. The aphoriſm, or to ſpeak more 
properly, the ſentence of death, of which 
te we are ſpeaking, is the following: Om- 
nia ſecundum rationem facienti fi non ſuccedat 
** ſecundum rationem, non eft tranſeundum ad 
** aliud, ſuppetente quod ab initio probaveris.*” 
Our author from hence takes occaſion to 
decry the miſchievous effects of this maxim, 
and alſo very learnedly and very wittily to 


Harra uf Avyor m, Ka n YI AEIWY TOY KATH 
Ayer, jam fraßen ip engen fuers Te Dofmrres of 
e,. "A 


expale 
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expoſe the ignorance of thoſe phyſicians 
that adhere too cloſely to it. 


I have often thought, as you do, in the 
affair of theſe Spaniſh diſcourſes, that if a 
tranſlation was eyer to be printed, it might 
be beſt to do it by ſelecting ſome of the 
moſt entertaining, and printing them in 
one volume ; but this cannot well be done, 


as in many of them there are references 


from one to the others, which makes a ſort 
of connection between them, though they 
are on different ſubjects; and as to the idio- 
ſyncratic part, ſore curious perſons might 
be better pleaſed with it than the others 
more common, it being a foible natural to 
mankind to laugh at the follies of other 
people, and to negle& their own. I 
ſhould therefore think, if theſe things 
were to be publiſhed at all, they would do 
beſt in numbers, like our monthly maga- 
Zines, and might come out one in each 
fortnight, and in this manner there would 


be 
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be time to reviſe and corre& them for the 
preſs gh So CA 


Pray, in this diſmal time of earthquakes, 
had you ever the curioſity to read the ac- 
count of that of Lima, publiſhed tour or 
five years ago by Oſborne, which was a 
handy-work of mine, though my name 
was never uſed in it? The ſubje& is pro- 
per enough for the melancholy ſeaſon at 
preſent... . . 
I am, dear Sir, 
Your moſt obliged and moſt 


obedient humble ſervant, 
HEN. JOHNSON, 


dome of theſe pieces were thus printed in the 
Lady's Magazine in 1760, 


„LETTER 
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* L. E T T ER CLVIII. 
Archbiſhop HerrixG to Mr. DuxcouzE. 


DEAR SIR, W Jexe ny, 1756, 


You may be ſure, if I had TIP in any 
good condition of health and ſpirits, you 
would not have been ſo long without thanks 
for your laſt kind letter. I continue ex- 
tremely out of order ; I think in a confir- 
med dropſy ; and though I am ſure, Dr. 
Wilmot has done all that art and friend- 
ſhip can do for me, I rather loſe ground. 
I have now been near half a year in this 
diſmal way, worſe than the acuteſt pain, 
becauſe of its duration ; and every thing I 
take feeds the diſtemper, while, at the 
ſame time, it prolongs life; for 


Ready oft the port t'obtain, 
I'm ſhipwreck'd into life again. 


I know who ſent me hither, and how much 
it is my duty to attend his ſummons for a 
removal; 
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removal; but life is over with me; and 


ſometimes, in my airings, I repeat two 


pretty lines of Parnell, 


But what are fields, or flowers, or air, to me ? 


Ah! taſteleſs all, if not enjoy d with thee, 
0 eee e 


3 N. 721) Jam, Joie Sir, | 
5 'Your affured tand; | 
THO, CANTUAR. 


LETTER CLIX; 
Rev. Mr. Dy In 4 to Mr. DoxconBr, | 


S.I R, ak Coninglty f. Nov. 24, 1756, 
Yo U have moſt agrecably increaſed my 


obligations: and it was very kind and in- 


* Author of Grongar-hill,” the © Ruins of 
Rome,“ and © the Fleece.” Of this ingenious 
writer very few particulars are known ; and therefore 


the following, from bis own pen, cannot be unac- 


ceptable 


Ut  ] 


genuous to inform me ſomewhat of your- 
ſelf, as, in the generous freedom of your 
ſpirit, you broke through the little vulga- 
rity of faſhion, and wrote to one whom you 
never ſaw, and to one who has been long 
out of the world. 


Your invitation is exceedingly engaging. 
The ſimplicity of your manner of life, and 
your regular hours, to me are luxuries. 
And how well do you ſet forth your enter- 
tainment in the names of Mr. Hawkins 
Browne and the author of Clariſſa; and, if 
I am not miſtaken, in thoſe of Miſs Carter 
and Miſs Talbot“! What a bill of fare! 
| Yet old Barzillai, though invited by David 
to the higheſt elegances of lite, held it vain 


ceptable to the admirers of his excellent writings ; in 
which number we include every one who has read 


them, 
«© Monthly Review,” vol. xlviii, p. 35. 


+ Near Horncaſtle in Lincolnſhire, 


* A miſtake—probahly for Miſs Mulſo, now Mrs. 
Chapone. 
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to go to Jeruſalem, when he could #0 longer 
hear the waice of ſinging men and ſinging wo- 
men. Frailties alſo are troubleſome in com- 
pany—except in Frich- ſtreet, where they 
are carried into the arms af humanity. In 
ſpring therefore, perhaps I may quit my 
ſolitude here, and venture abroad with an 
hundred infirmities upon my head; and ſa- 
crifice my vanity to one ſo benevolent as 
Mr. Duncombe. | 


«+ +. « + have not met with Dodfley's 
two laſt volumes, and have hitherto miſſed 
the pleaſure of ſeeing the Ode to health*”. 
Though head-achs and ſickneſs make me 
fearful of reading much, yet I will haſte to 
ſee it; it will particularly fuit me: I will 
ſeek it, as I ſeek health, which, alas! I 
very much want. Your humble ſervent is 
become a deaf, and dull, and languid crea- 
ture; who, however, in his poor change 
of — being a little recompenſed 


By Mr. J. Duncombe. „ 
vol. iv, p. 275. 


with 
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with the critic's phlegm, has made ſhift, by 
many blottings and corrections, and ſome 
helps from his kind friend, Dr. Akenſide, to 
give a ſort of finiſhing to the © Fleece,” 
which is juſt ſent up to Mr. Dodſley; but 
as people are fo taken up with politics, and 
have ſo little inclination to read any thing 
but ſatire and news-papers, I am in doubt 
whether this is a proper time for publiſh- 
ing it. 


I have read none of the Connoiſſeurs— 
No papers reach this lonely place. I know 
not how the world goes—but with Mr, 
Hughes, as an author, I am well acquain- 
ted, and am glad that we are to have a 
fuller account of the life of ſo beautiful a 


poet *. | 


| Lord chancellor has been favonrable to 
me. This living is 1201. per ann. The 
other, called Kirkby, 1101. But my pre- 


* In che Biographia Britannica,” vol. iv, by 
Dr. Campbell, 
| I 2 ferments 
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ferments came in this courſe ; Calthorp in 
Leiceſterſhire, (801. a year,) was given me 
by one Mr. Harper in 1741. That I quit- 
ted in 1751 fora ſmall living of 751. called 
Belchford, ten miles from hence, and given 
me by lord chancellor, through Mr. Wray's“ 
intereſt, A year after, through the ſame 
intereſt, Sir John Heathcote gave me this, 
and lately procured me Kirkby of lord 
chancellor, without my ſollicitation. I was 
glad of this, on account of its nearneſs to 
me, though I think myſelf a loſer by the 
exchange, through the expences of the ſeal, 
diſpenſations, journeys, &c. and the charge 
of an old houſe, halt of which I am going 
to pull down. More of myſelf, (which, 
your good-natured curioſity draws from 
me) is this: After having been an itinerant 
painter in my native country (S, Wales,) 
and in Herefordſhire, Worceſterſhire, &c. 
&c. I married, and ſettled in Leiceſterſhire. 
My wite's name was EnſorF, whoſe grand- 


Daniel Wray, eſq; one of the deputy-tellers of 


'the exchequer, a friend to virtue and the mules. 


+ Siſter of Mr. Strong Enſor, of Warwickſhire. 
mother 


ES 
mother was a Shakeſpear, deſcended from 
a brother of every body's Shakeſpear. We 
have four children living; three are girls; 
the youngeſt a boy, ſix years old. I had 
ſome brothers ; have but one left. He is 
a clergyman *, lives at Marybone, and has 
ſuch a houſe full of children as puts me in 
mind of a noted ſtatue at Rome of the river 
Nile, on the arms, legs, and body of which 
are crawling, and climbing, ten or a dozen 
little boys and girls +. 
Believe me to be, Sir, 
Your moſt obliged humble ſervant, 
JOHN DYER, 


Now yeoman of his majeſty's almonry, 


+ To the account here given may be added, that 
Mr. Dyer was the ſecond ſon of Robert Dyer, eſq; of 
Aberglaſney in Carmarthenſhire, a ſolicitor of great 
capacity and note; that he finiſhed his ſchool-ſtudies 
at Weſtminſter under Dr. Freind, from whence he 
was called away to be inſtructed in his father's pro- 
ſeſſion; but diſliking the law, and his father ſoon 
after dying, he ſettled himſelf with Mr. Richard- 
ſon, painter, in Lincoln's inn-fields, being fond of 
the art of drawing from his childhood, and his ima- 

gination 
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«LETTER CLX. 
Mr. Dru to Mr. Duxcomss. 


DEAR SIR, Coningſby, Jan. 31, 1757. 


WI NT of health was a cauſe of not 
writing, that gave me concern. I hope it 
happens but ſeldom; and that it was owing 
to what makes moſt people out of order 
bad weather; the ill effects of which, here at 
leaſt, are general. I think I never was ſo 
weather - ſick: the deep ſnows forbid me 
air and exerciſe; and my beſt medicine is 
a friend's letter. You ſee how much I am 
obliged to you. 


Your fon alſo I am obliged to: and 1 
am under ſtrong temptation—You are ad- 


 gination glowing and ſtrong, He afterwards travel- 
led into Italy for improvement, and at Rome formed 
the plan of his poem on its ruins”. At his return, 
ill health, his love of books, ſolitude, and reflection, 
induced him to enter into orders. He died in 1758, 


| 8. 
aged 5 * 
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ding to my bill of fare. I feel your kind 
art in twiſting and ſtrengthening the ſilken 
cord, which, probably, in the ſpring, will 
draw me to town; where, I have reaſon 
to flatter myſelf, I ſhall ſee, what I fo 
much like and covet, two or three chear- 
ful countenances, caſy ſimplicity, and ſoft 
humanity; and, if a ſweet female voice 
ſhould come in, 1 am till able to hear the 
murmur of muſic, which I exceſſively love. 


Your good liking of thoſe verſes, © Have 
my friends in the town,“ &c. ſhould have 


* The reader will not be diſpleaſed to find this 
beautiful“ Epiſtle” here at large: 


1. 
Have my friends in the town, the buſy gay town, 
Forgot ſuch a man as John Dyer? 
Or heedleſs deſpiſe they, or pity the clown, 


Whoſe boſom no pageantries fire ? 
2. 


No matter, no matter, content in the ſhades 
Contented ! why every thing charms me 

Fall in tunes all adown the green ſteep, ye caſcades, 
Till hence rigid virtue alarms me: 


3. Til 


— 
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been acknowledged in my laſt. I have a 
wicked memory: it is a great misfortune. 
Neither did I thank you for mentioning the 
new kind of trumpet—but I never ule any; 
for, putting my hand to my ear, I can give 
it ſuch a form as will increaſe my hearing. 
Beſides, cold-bathing, frequent and mode- 
rate excerciſe, frequent frictions of my head 
and ears, warm feet, warm water with my 
wine, and ſupperleſs nights, have much 
abated my deafneſs. 


*Till outrage ariſes, or oy needs 

The ſwift, the intrepid avenger ; 
Till ſacred religion, or liberty, bleeds, 
Then mine be the deed and the danger ! 


4. 


Alas! what a folly, that wealth and domain 


We heap up in ſin and in ſorrow ! 


| Immenſe is the toil, yet the labour how vain ! 


Is not life to be over to-morrow ? 
5. 
Then glide on my moments, the few that I have, 
Sweet-ſhaded, and quiet, and even, 
While gently the body deſcends to the grave, 
And the ſpirit ariſes to heaven. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Dodſley indeed has the © Fleece.” I 
did not think this a fit ſeaſon for its publi- 
cation; but my friend Mr. Wray overcame 
me; and though it has lain long © by” me, 
not much * before” me, tis now precipi- 
tated to the preſs, with ſuch faults, as muſt 
be imputed to the air of a fenny country, 
where I have been, for the moſt part, above 
theſe five years, without health, without 
books, and without proper converſation. 
I fay not this in any arrogant ſenſe—for, 
So knows, I am far from deſpiſing either 


| the peaſant or the country parſon. 


Good Mr. Edwards * was my particu- 
hr friend: even Mr. Wray cannot lament 
him more than I do. How ſeaſonable are 
your preſents! They have an additional 
beauty. in being new to me. Even the 
“ Rambler” has not reached this place; 


* Of Turrick in Buckinghamſhire, author of be 
« Canons of Criticiſm,” &c. He died about tt: 
weeks before the date of this letter (on a viſit) at M 
Richardſon's, at Pazſon's Green, 
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nor have the beams of his! Sunday ever 


ſhone upon me. You ſee what proofs I 
give you of erde quite out of the world. 


Moſt expreſſive, I am afraid, is chat one 
word of yours, Fuimus. . . . 
J am, Sir, 
Your obliged humble ſervant, 
Mori JOHN DYER, 


„LETTER CEXL 
Mr. Dyzsz to Mr. Duxcomss. 


DEAR SIR, Gningby, March 19, 1757. 


I. WHO want ſo many apologies myſelf, 
rauſt be aſhamed to read any from you; 
but 1 too have been ill; and my coughs 
have been ſo continual and violent, that I 
dreaded the poſture of writing: yet, though 
it gives me ſhame, it gives me alſo pleaſure 


An allegorical paper, ſo ſigned, (No. 30, vol. i) 
written by the late excellent Mrs. Catherine Talbot. 
to 


L & 


to obſerve, that your apology and inclina- 
tion to a correſpondence with me, ſhew 
your warm benevolence ; for we, in the 
country, who ſee nothing but earth and 
ſky, who hear nothing but the inarticulate 
voices of beaſts and birds, cannot carreſ- 
pond with you in town upon an equal foot- 
ing: wanting buſtle and news, we can 
furniſh only trifles in exchange, and muſt 
always depend upon your generoſity; chere- 
fore the calling any letter from Coningſby 
* agreeable” gives me a clear view of your 


benevolence... ..,., 


Tis my wiſh, forgive me, that, the gout 
may pay you many an annual vilit, I 
would wiſh no ſuch thing, were you a 
younger man, or did you not diſcover ſuch 
a reſignation as will ever preſerve a reliſh 
for an uſeful life; and uſeſul always is the | 
life of every good man. So that I cannot 
imagine how ſo many of the wife and vir- 
tuous Romans, &c. could, in any circum- 
ſtance, approve of ſelt-killing—But my 
thoughts grow over-grave—'tis no wonder, 
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for I am now confined by illneſs—Yet I 
can taſte pleaſure—and am rejoiced to hear, 
that the merits of my generous friend, your 
ſon, are ſo well taken notice of by our hu- 
mane archbiſhop. I have been at Canter- 
bury; 'tis an agreeable city, in a very plea- 
ſant country, 


I never heard of any collection of letters 
by Mr. Edwards : yet there may be ſuch : 
he gave all his ſtudies a turn to criticiſm, 


—Ah! juſt this moment the Stamford 
Mercury comes to me, and mentions the 
death * of the good archbiſhop. Your ſon 
and all mankind have loſt a friend. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obliged humble ſervant, 
JOHN DYER. 


* On March 13, 


„LETTER 
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LETTER CLXII. 


Mr. Dyzz to Mr. Dux couzx. 


DEAR SIR, Coningſby, May 9, 1757. 


I AM in a very great decline of health; 
and I own to you ingenuouſly, that I chide 
and force myſelf to write to you, becauſe I 


ought not only to have but alſo to ſhew 
great reſpect to one of ſo generous and 
friendly a diſpoſition. 


I hope you have received a book of the 
“ Fleece,” Mr, Dodſley, I think, has per- 
formed his part very well ; but, in one or 
two places, there have happened ſuch alte- 
rations of the copy, as make me give my 
reader falſe precepts. Pray be at the pains 
of making in your book theſe two correc- 
tions ; 


Book 1, line 72, 


Strike out Or marl with clay deep mix'd,” 
Write Or heavy marl's deep clay,” 
as 


— ——ͥL— — —— —üää 


1981 
as it was in ths * but better perhaps 
thus :— | | 


Or depth of heavy marl be then thy choice.” 


Line 89, | 


Strike o out Upland ridge,” 
"Write" | © Shelr'ring-monnd.” 


I will not trouble you with any more, bur 
I will Mr. Dodſley, leſt a | ſecond edition 
ſhould happen. 3 


Lou were pleaſed to Gila « when the 

* {ſwallows appear in Lincolnſhire ?“ In- 
deed I have not yet ſeen them: but I am 
told, they have been ſlimming about my 
garden this fortnight. Nevertheleſs, dear 
Sir, I yet want courage to determine upon 
a journey, and appoint a time of waiting 
on you, Beſides, I am in mortar—rebuil- 
ding a large barn, which the late wind blew 
down, and gathering materials for rebuil - 
ding above half the parſonage-houſe of my 
other living. Theſe, ſome years ago, I 
ſhould have called trifles : but © the evil 
days are come,“ and the lighteſt thing, 
even 
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even the graſshopper, is a burden upon the 
ſhoulders of the old and ſickly. 
I am, dear Sir, 


Your obliged humble Servant, 
J. DXER. 


Pray who is Dr. Cotton (in Dodſley's 
“ Miſcellanies” ?) There is good ſenſe in 
his Fire- ſide ; and his © To-morrow,” 
in imitation of Shakeſpear, is excellent, 


LETTE R CLXIIL 


Mr. Ricyarpsox to the Rev. Mr. J. 
Duncomss J. 


DEAR SIR, London, July 14, 1757. 


I TAKE this opportunity (by the hands 
of your worthy father) to attempt to thank 


* A phyſician at St. Alban's in Hertfordſhire. 


+ Vol. iv, p. 258. 


Fellow of C. C. C. Cambridge, and rector of St. 
Andrew's and St. Mary Bredman's, Canterbury. 


you, 


Com 1 
you, with a ſtaggering pen, for the letter 
of the excellent lady who ſubſcribes to it 
the name of Sylvia, I am charmed with 
every line of it. A time there was when I 
could have written ſheets upon the contents. 
But now I am unhappy with theſe violent 
tremors. At times they quite unnerve me, 
and will not ſuffer me to hold a pen. 


My beſt reſpects to this unworthily. afflicted, 
this prudent, this magnanimous, this pious 
lady. She has my praiſes and my prayers. 
She has greatly intereſted me in her ſad 
ſtory and future deſtiny. Will ſhe not al- 
tow me to be acquainted with her progreſs 
to perfection? To be told in what manner 
ſhe 1s able to contend with her difficulties, 
fhould they continue, and maintain her re- 
ſolution ? I hope ſhe will allow me this 
favour, ; 


What a glorious though. painful ſituation 
is hers ! The godlike power of forgiveneſs 
is all her own. Her ſupplications to the 
throne of grace for herſelf (who that lives 

+ * . has 
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has not ſome failings ?) muſt ſucceed : ſhe 
has, let me boldly ſay, a claim to be for- 
given, ſince ſhe can forgive the treſpaſſes of 
one, who, forgetting his vows of deſerved 
love and honour, can be guilty of premedita- 
ted treſpaſs againſt her; and, higher ſtill, re- 
ſolve, almoſt againſt all hopes of redreſs and 
earthly reward, to return good for evil ! 


Poor Doraſtus! what a figure makes he, 
placed in the eye of even mitigated juſtice, 
with his admirable wife! Poor (indeed 
poor) Doraſtus !—Oh that thou wert to 
read, that thou wert able to reflect duly 
upon, the following noble ſentiments of 
thy exalted lady !— | 


Here, my friend, my pen ſtaggering 
in my fingers, I was about to dictate to a 
faithful hand the paſſages from the lady's 
letter which I ſo deſervedly admire.., Bur 
finding, that, to do her juſtice, I muſt tran- 
ſcribe the greateſt part of her letter, L forbore. 

Adieu, my dear Mr. Duncombe ! 
| S8. RICHARDSON. 
Vor, III. L * LETTER: 
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LETTER CLXIV. 
Mr. Drzs to Mr. DUNCOMBE. 
' DEAR SIR, Coningſby, Aug. 1, 1757. 


1 T orieves me that I cannot keep pace 
with your civilities—no, nor even acknow- 
ledge: them in due time. Alas! in any 
thing, L:can as ill acquit myſelf as a gouty 
man can dance.; but it cannot be helped, 
I write to humanity. 


The moſt agreeable parcel ; is at laſt ſent 
me. I have run over the Horace,” I 
will next walk over it. After that, I will 
crawl over it—not ſo much to criticiſe, as 
to be luxurious over it; for it ſeems very 
correct. 


TY Strahan has carried his tran- 
ſlationꝰ ſo far, it would be great pity if age, 


or fickneſs, or the backwardnels of his 
friends, ſhould prevent the finiſhing of it. 


SY pd * Of the « ZXneid.”. 
* 1% % Ab! 
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Ah! the ſwallows—happy thoſe who 


fly about Soho! But my wings are not 
only grown weak; they are even loſing 
their feathers. I am afraid I ſhall never 
make one among them, though your invi- 
tations are moſt provokingly agreeable. I 


am ſo weak, and ſo much in pain, that this 


letter cannot be tireſomely long. 


Believe me to be, &c. 
J. DYER. 


LETTER MU. 


Rev. Mr. MEADowcouRT®* to 
Mr. Duxcouk. 


DEAR SIR, Worceſter, July 10, 1758. 


I AM very much obliged to you for re- 
membering a perſon who has been fo Jong 


* Prebendary of Worceſter. On May 29, 1716, 
as this gentleman (then batchelor of arts, 'and fel- 
low of Merton-college) was drinking the king's and 
other loyal healths at the Conſtitution-club at Oxford, 
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1 
out of fight, and for giving me ſo aceept- 
able a token 'of your remembrance as the 
firſt volume of your © Horace.” To the 
diſhonour of this place, there are no book- 
ſellers, and but few readers of books here. 


in company with ſeveral officers of the army, they 
were viſited by the ſub- proctor, whom Mr. M. re- 
queſted to drink king George's health with them, 
For theſe * affronting and improper words,” (as 
they were termed) Mr. M. was put (by the proctor) 
into the black book,” and was ſentenced to be 
kept back from his degree of maſter of arts for two 
years, Nor could be then obtain it, (as he refuſed 
publickly to acknowledge the heinouſneſs of his 
crime, and the lenity of his ſentence) but by plea- 
ding his majeſty's act of grace. On the ſame day in 
the year 1719, Mr. M. again diſtinguiſhed himſelf, 
by complaining to the vice-chancellor of a ſediticus 
ſermon, preached before the univerſity, by Mr. 
Warton, profeſſor of poetry, The vice-chancellor, 
who had at firſt refuſed to take cogniſance of it, 
being commanded by the lords juſtices to proceed 
againſt the preacher, the affair ended with Mr. War- 
ton's depoſing upon oath that . he had loſt his notes.” 
For an abftra& of the ſermon, ſee Amherſt's © Terre 
« filizs,” numb. 15. A ſtall at Worceſter was, ſome 
years after, the reward of Mr. Meadowcourt's loy- 
alty. He died in 1760, 


Moſt 


1 


Moſt of the clergy, eſpecially the incum- 
bents on cuſhions 'in a cathedral, have fi- 
niſhed their ſtudies before they are lifted 
into preferment. Worldly cares, or world- 
ly enjoyments, too active, or too paſſive, 
a life, often lead them too far aſtray from 
literary purſuits. 


I am glad to find the biſhop of Kildare“ 
mentioned among your friends, as I am 
ſure that bis friendſhip muſt yield you the 
higheſt ſatisfaQtion, Every good and agree- 
able quality meet together in his character, 
without the leaſt mixture of any thing bad, 
Nothing is wanting in him but better 
health, which is ſometimes in ſuch a ſtate 
as to occaſion extreme pain to himſelf, and 
no leſs concern to all who know him, 


The account you have heard of my be- 
ing much addicted to the peripatetic ſect is 
a true account. But it is in winter, and in 
the cool ſeaſons, that I venture on walks of 


* Dr. Fletcher, He died at Dublin in 1761. His two 
younger brothers were ſucceſſively deans of Kildare, 


any 
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any conſiderable length. He who travels 
on foot has an opportunity of wandering 
from hill to hill, from ſtream to ſtream, 
and from one rich valley to another; of 
dwelling on lovely landſcapes and delicious 
ſcenes ; and of ſeeing numberleſs objects 
and numberleſs places, which are inacceſ- 
fible to the horſeman, and never were ſeen 
by any one whirled through the country in 
the ſtate-priſon of a coach, For theſe and 
many other reaſons, I chuſe to make uſe 
of my own legs, and prefer the wholeſome 
exerciſe of walking to all the modes of 
conveyance which effeminacy and luxury 
can invent. If I live to take another phi- 
loſophical journey on foot to London, Mr. 
Duncombe in Frith-ſtreet may depend on 
hearing me knock at his door. 


My place of reſidence, during the ſum- 
mer-months, is almoſt twenty miles from 
hence, in redu#4 valle, 


Qua pinus ingens albaguc populus 
Umbram beſpitalem conſociare amant ramis. 


Here 
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Here my days paſs away in peace, un- 
diſturbed by ambition and envy, not alto- 
gether devoted to ſolitude, nor too often 
interrupted by ſocial viſits. I rejoice here 
in the works of my hands, which are con- 
ſtantly employed in forming a wood into 
walks, in nurfing a thicket of ſhrubs, and 
in adding the improvements of art to thoſe 
of nature in a moſt delightful ſituation *. 


* This gentleman, while he was fellow of Mer- 
ton-college, had a very elegant garden there, in 
which were the following mottos, after the manner 
of the Italians. Over the door, 


Me fylva, cavuſque 

Tutus ab infidiis, tenui ſolabitur ervs. 
On a bench near the entrance of the garden, 

—— Hzc eft 

Fita ſolutorum miſerd ambitione gravique. 
On another bench next the fields, 


—— Mibi parva rura 
Parca non mendax dedit, et malignum 
Spernere wulgus. 


On 


* — — 
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Was it not for ſuch amuſements as theſe, 
accompanied with the entertainments of 


On a ſmall pump, 
Par vum para decent. 
And on a little pyramid in memory of the founder, 
Walter de Merton, h 
Alle nobis hæc otia fecit, 


On the ouiiide of a ſummer-houſe at the upper end 
of the garden. 


In his ipfis rebus, que ad reguietem animi delecta- 
Honemgue guæruntur, natura dominatur. 


And on the inſide, 


Inter cuncta leges, et percontabere doctos, 

Aud ratione gueus traducere leniter æ “]; 
Quid minaat curas, quid te tibi reddar amicum ; 
Duid purt tranguillet, honos, an dulce lucellum. 
An ſecretum iter, et fallentis ſemita vitæ. 


In his chambers alſo, over his books, was inſcribed; 


His me conſolor, vichurum ſua ius, ac /i 
NQuefior avus, pater atque meus patruuſque fuiſſent. 


And on one of his chairs, 
Otium, nn defedia. 
. books, 
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books, I ſhould probably be found ar the 
foot of Parnaſſus, courting the Muſes, and 
catching at ſome of that poetical ſpirit 
which is ſtill indulged to you. May it 
long be indulged to you, and be ever at- 
tended with ſatisfaction and ſucceſs ! Theſe 
are not the compliments, but the fincere 
wiſhes, of, dear Sir, 
Vour moſt obliged and | 
faithful humble ſervant, 
1. r e 


1 can give ou ; hot a bad account of 
any thing I have publiſhed of late years. 
Mr, Sandby, .. bookſeller, in Fleet-ſtreet, 
may, gy haye reaſon to give you a 
worle.” tuin 


Inu ma «6 A 2 ——. with 
« notes, on Milton's Paradiſe Regained, 1948,” of 
which there have been two editions. 
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Hons ien od rde Dec i. 
Mr. e to Mr. Doncousx. 
DEAR; sm. | 2 | Warceſter, Dec. 4», 1738. 


Iz; is owing to à long excurfion from 

home, and a more tireſome attendance on 
an audit, which is here an occaſion of much 
collegiate feſtivĩty, that Jam ſo late in ac- 


knowledging the favour. of your letter, and 


in thanking your ſon for his very accep- 
table preſent v. No author Who finds 
himſelf praiſed in print can be more de- 
lighted than I Was, in finding proper juf- 


The Feminead, or Female Genius, a poem.” 
The ladies there celebrated are Mrs. Catherine Phi- 
lips, Anne counteſs of Wiachelſea, Mrs. Cockburne, 
Mrs. Rowe, Frances dutcheſs- dowager of Somerſet, 
Anne viſcountefs' Irwin, Mrs. Wright (ſiſter to Mr. 
Weſley,) Mrs. Madan, Mrs. Leapor, Mrs. Carter, 
Mrs. Brooke, Miſs Ferrar (now Mrs. Peckard,) Miſs 
Pennington (of Huntingdon, ) Miſs Mulſo (now Mrs. 
Chapone,) and Miſs Highmore, fince married to the 
author. g LO 


tice 
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tice done in the © Feminead” to the charac- 
ters of Mrs. Madan and Miſs Carter, who 
have ever been my favourite heroines in 
verſe. The ſpirit which animates the poems 
of theſe two ladies ſeems transfuſed into 
Mr. Dyncombe's. His Muſe is a Muſe of 
found. judgment as well as ſtrong ſenſe. 
She is never unintelligible in her flights, 
never hides her head inter nubila, 1 ne- 


ver ſerpit bumi. 


I am glad to hear that you ſpent part of 
the laſt Tummer at Stocks, You ſeem 
doubtful whether I have ever been at that 
agreeable place. Mrs. Duncombe can tell 
you that I was onee a troubleſome gueſt 
there, on your nephew Lewis's * invitation, 
for more than a fortnight, and during that 
time had great ſatisfaction in viſiting Mr. 
Gore's family at Tring, and my worthy 
friend Dr. Cowper at Berkhamſted, The 
beech-woods, the lawns, the hills, the 
well-watered valleys, and the extenſive 
views of the country round Ayleſbury, are 

* See vol. ii, letter xc, 
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Rill ſtrongly impreſſed on my mind. The 
laſt viſit I paid your brother, was the laſt 
viſit I wiſhed to pay, as I came thither, at 
his requeſt, with the remains of a moſt 
amiable and hopeful youth *, and ſaw them 
laid in the grave. His loſs, and the loſs of 
Dr. Cowper, have made ime a voluntary 


| exile from that part of Hertfordſhire, 


which, with all its charms, can hold forth 
nothing inviting to, dear Sir, 
Your moſt affectionate and 


obliged humble ſervant, 
R. MEADOWCOURT, 


LETTER CLXVIL 


Rev. Mr. HizsT+ r. R. s. to Mr. J. Duncouxx. 


** Lenox, off Madagaſcar 
MY DEAR FRIEND, Sept. 6; 1759. a 


W HEN we left England, three impor- 
tant expeditions were carrying on. The 


See note + on . exviii, vol. ij, p. 101. 


+ The writer of this letter (who was the eldeſt ſon 
of the Rev. Dr. Hirſt, late rector of Bengeo and Sa- 
combe, 
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firſt under commodore Moore in the Weſt 
Indies, the next under admiral Saunders 


combe, Hertfordſhire, and was educated at St. Peter's 
coliege, Cambridge) after having ſerved as chaplain 
on board ſeveral of his majeſty's ſhips, (particularly 
the Hampton-court, when diſpatched to Liſbon after 
the earthquake in 1755, of which city he made a 
drawing in its ruins,) was at this time chaplain of 
the Lenox and ſecretary to rear-admiral Corniſh. 
While he was on the coaſt of Coromandel, he was 
preſent at the fieges of Pondicherry, Vellour, &c. 
and on June 6, 1761, he made an accurate obſerva- 
tion of the tranſit of Venus over the ſun at the go- 
verment-houſe at Madras, in company with gover- 
nor (now lord) Pigot, &c. of which an account is 
given in the Philoſophical Tranſactions,“ vol. lvi, 
and in the Gentleman's Magazine” for 1762, 
p. 177. In March, 1762, he was appointed chaplain 
to the faftory at Calcutta, by the favour of Mr. Van. 
ſittart, then governor of Bengal, and reſided there, in 
general eſteem, till the year 1765, when he returned 
to England, with his excellent friend, in his majeſty's 
ſhip the Panther. In their paſſage, Mr. Hirſt took 
a view of the cape of Good Hope, which was engra- 
ved in 1766 by Mr. Canot. At the ſecond tranſit of 
Veous, on June 3, 1769, Mr. Hirſt was one” of the 
aſliſtants to the aſtronomer-royal at Greenwich, and 
an account of his obſervation was publiſhed in the 
„ Philoſophical Tranſactions,“ vol. viii, p. 361, and 
in 
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againſt Quebec, and the third under ad- 
miral Boſcawen ſent to the Mediterranean. 
The event of theſe muſt now be determi- 
ned and known at home. I hope they 
bave all fully anſwered the public expec- 
tation *, 


Our ſquadron failed from St. Helen's, 
in company with the latter, on the 15th 


in the © Gentleman's Magazine” for 1770, p. 402. 
Being now in eaſy circumſtances, happy in himſelf 
and in his friends, nothing could have tempted him 
to wander again over the face of the great deep,” 
but the ties of gratitude and the calls ot friendſhip. 
On a heart like his, theſe had claims that were irre- 
ſiſtible. As chaplain to the commiſſion he thetefore 
embarked with Mr. Vanſittart on board the Aurora, 
ia Sept. 1769; and in that fatal voyage accompanied, 
alas! the ſuperviſors to that country from whoſe 
*. bourn no traveller returns.” Let this ſufice— 
the wound is too painful to bear any farther probing. 


They did moſt fully; witneſs the conqueſt of 
Gaudeloupe and Quebec, and the deſtruction of the 
Toulon fleet, Admiral Corniſh's ſquadron was no 
leſs ſucceſsful by contributing largely to the reduc- 
tion of Pondicherry and Manilla, 


of 
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of April, 1759. In the chops of the chan- 
nel our two fleets ſeparated, to purſue our 
reſpective deſtinations, 


Our firft place of rendezvous was the 
iſland of Madeira, where we anchored 
May 2. This is a very fertile ſpot, but 
the generality of the inhabitants are poor ; 
at which you will not wonder, when I tel] 
you how much they are peſtered with 
ſwarms of idle prieſts and monks—mere 
drones, who live upon the honey of the 
hive ! 


Sic vos non vobis mellificatis apes. 


Here I had the pleaſure of ſeeing a co- 
met in the conſtellation Crater. From its 
great ſouthern latitude, I beheve it was 
not viſible in England, as it diſappeared 
before it made any conſiderable progreſs to 
the northward. TI tranſmitted a crude ac- 
count of it to my good friend commiſſioner . 
Mead, of the cuſtoms, but by being on 
board, - and wanting proper inſtruments, 

could 


= 
could not be very exact in the obſervation, 
However, I traced its path in the heavens 
with ſufficient accuracy to determine its 
motion and inclination to the 1 


After we had taken in our wine and other 
neceſſaries for our voyage, e prepared to 
leave this iſland, and were under weigh 
| May 8. Our next rendezvous was St. Au- 
| guſtine's bay, on the weſt {ide of the iſland - 
of Madagaſcar, where we arrived Auguſt 11, 
and having completed” our water, and re- 
freſhed our people, ſailed from thence 
September 1, | 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| | 

| The accounts of this place are very im- 
| perfect, from its being ſo little frequented 
by Europeans, except in time of war, when 
| the Engliſh Eaſt India fleets. generally touch 
I | here to be ſupplied with freſh. proviſions, 
| | &c. In ſhort, it is under the ſame predi- 
[| cament to us that we were to the Romans, 
® being penitus tolo diviſa orve*, But be this 


| ] 2 The beſt and moſt authentic account ever given 


of Madagaſcar was ra in 1729, by Robert 
Drury, 
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as it may, it is a very fine iſland, produc: 
tive not only of the neceſſaries but even the 
rer bn _ ie Wr * many ſhoets 


, 


Drury, Sa. Sei W i6 che . Eaſt 
ladjaman, on the ſouth fide of that iſland, in 1502, 
being then a boy, lived there as a ſlave fifteen years, 
and after his return to England, among thoſe who 
knew him (and he was known to many, being a 
portet at the Eaſt-India-houſe) had the character of 
a downright honeſt man, without any appearance of 
fraud or impoſture. The truth af this narrative, as 
far as it goes, was confirmed by its exact agreement 
with the journal kept by Mr. John Benbow, (eldeſt 
ſon of the brave but unfortunate admiral,) who, be- 
ing ſecond mate of the Degrave, was alſo ſhip- 
wrecked, and narrowly eſcaped being maſſacred by 
the natives with the captain and the reſt of the erew, 
Drury and three other boys only excepted. Mr. 
Benbow's journal was accidentally burnt, in the year 


1714, in a fire near Aldgate, but ſeveral of his 


friends, who had ſeen it, recollected the particulars 


and its correſpondence with -Drury's. To the cir- 
cumſtance of its being thus deſtroyed, as well as the 


ſubject of it, the compiler of Mr. Be5bow's life in 
the“ Biographia Britannica,“ vol. i, p. 688, ſeems to 
have been à ſtranger. Inſtead of “a large and very 
„ compreheaſive book,” it was only a journal, like 
thoſe kept by every ſea - officer. 


Vor, III. N to 
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to acquaint you with the anecdotes I col- 
lected, and the obſervations that occurred, 
during our ſtay there. Suffice it to ſay 
(merely for the ſake of thruſting in a poe- 
tical quotation) that in the offing of St. Au- 
guſtine's bay we ſaw many whales, which 
frequently ſwam very near the ſhip, and 
were near half as long: an awful ſight! 
Theſe the natives call tuſbes. They ſpout 
water to an incredible height, and, in the 
moſt ſtark MY will, by flouncing and 
laſhing their rails, ſtir the ſea to a tempeſt. 
They abound fo much in theſe parts, that 
it is no uncommon fight to ſee ten or twelve 
of them ſpouting- together, which, at a 
diſtance, very much reſemble the ſea brea- 
king on a ledge 3, - | 


| Wallowiog unweildy, enormous in their gait, 
Tempeſt the ocean; here Leviathad, 
Hugeſt of living creatures, on the deep, 
_ Stretch'd like a promontory, fleeps or ſwims, 
And ſgems a moving Jand=-and at his gills 
: Draws in, and at his trunk ſpouts out, a ſea. 
| O rare John Milton ! 


Madagaſcar 


Sp 

Madagaſcar is divided into a number of 
petty kingdoms or ftates, the largeſt of 
which is that of Breceſs, which (as the na- 
tives informed me) abounds with gold 
mines, as does the kingdom of Volambo 
with thoſe of filver.. And there is great 
reaſon to credit this aſſertion ; for the teeth 
of many of the ſheep, and other cattle, killed 
on board our ſhip, were ſo much covered 
* with a metalline ſcale as to reſemble teeth 
of braſs. This the miners are ſaid to look 
upon as an infallible indication of a mine 
being under the ſurface on which ſuch cat- 
tle graze. I will not anſwer for the infalli- 
bility of this trial, but am ſure ir is more 
eonſiſtent with reaſon than the idle tales of 
the divining rods, In the firſt volume of 
the learned Boerhaave's * Elements of 
« chemiſtry,” page 22, part ii, I met with 
the following obſervation : the author, trea- 
ting of gold, ſays, In Madagaſcar there is 
« a very ſoft fort, which runs like lead, with 
« a gentle fire:” for the truth of this he re- 
fers to © Flacourt's hiſtory of the iſland of 
* Madagaſcar,” ch. 49. I have not this 
| N 2 book ; 
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book ; yet have often obſerved a large but- 
ton of a yellow caſt, like thoſe which the 
Dutch wear on their breeches, tied, by way 
of ornament, to the crown of the Madagaſ- 
car princes heads*, This, I found, was 


In like manner, Drury ſays, p. 244, The men 
& adorn themſelves with mannelers, which are 
* rings for their wriſts 3 and theſe; bath men and 
« women of diſtinction wear. They are ſometimes 
* of gold, (but where they get it. is more than I 
„ know, and perhaps worth epquiring after,) often 
« of filver, but more often of copper; which I found 
„at length is produced, and made in the country, 
4% as well as iron.“ 


Again, p. 376, deſcribing the dreſs of the king of 
Feraingher, (called by the Europeans Yong-owl) he 
fays, On his forehead were ſeveral gold beads; 

about his neck was a very fine gold necklace; over 
« his ſhoulcers hung two ſtrings of beads, ſeveral of 
* them gold; on each wriſt. about fix mannelers of 
« ſilyer, and four rings of gold on his fingers.” 


And p. 393, They have ſilver in ſome of the 
* moſt mountainous and inland parts of the country, 
% and know how to make ear-plates of it, and man- 
« nelers ; ſo that I have the ſtrongeſt reaſon to think 
* the country produces it; nor is there much reaſon 
* to doubt, but gold is to be had here.“ 

remarkably 


CT 3 


remarkably ſoft, which made me think it 
was baſe metal, but they all affirmed it was 
fine gold. I ſhall mention but one circum- 
ſtance more to corroborate the above opi- 
nion. Not far from Tent-rock in St. Au- 
guſtine's bay, in the king of Baubau's do- 
minions, is a mineral ſpring, which alſo 
affords reaſon to ſuſpect that there are mines 
of ſome. ſort or other in its neigbourhood. 
However, our European Mammon has not 
yet ſet foot on this rich ſoil; for he, ac- 
cording to Milton, firſt taught men to value 
gold: 


—̃ä — m By him firſt 

Men alſo, and by his ſuggeſtion taught, 
Ranſack'd the centre, and with impious hands 
Rifled the bowels of their mother earth 

For treaſures better hid— 


I am, &c. 
W. HIRST“. 


* & This letter and notes, (ſay the Monthly Re- 
viewers) will give both pleaſure and pain to the 
* lovers of humanity and the friends of ſcience, — 


% How complicated was the loſs which this country 
&« {uſtained 
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LETTER CLXVIII. 
Mr. Hixsr to Mr. FAz Ak ERLEY. 


Lenox, off Cape Comorin * 
DEAR SIR, Nov. 18, 1739. 


Ox Auguſt 11 we came to an anchor in 
St. Auguſtine's bay, Madagaſcar. We 
found the ſhore, for ſome miles near the 
ſea, ſurrounded by ſome mountains of ſand, 
and ſaw not a foot of earth all the time we 
were there; but the natives ſay there is a 
very fine rich ſoil in the inland countries. 


The above mountains are covered with 
large tamarinds, ebony, lignum vitæ, ma- 


© ſuſtained by the loſs of the Aurora! Mr. Falconer 
« author of the © Shipwreck,” an admired poem, 
„ (publiſhed in 1763.) and of a valuable Diction- 
* ary of the marine,” (1769, ) periſhed alſo on board 
the ſame unfortunate ſhip.” Mr, Falconer was 
purſer. 


* The ſouthern extremity of the coaſt of Malabar, 


lat. 8. S. long. 769. 45. E. 
hogany, 
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hogany, and other valuable trees. In the 
rivers are many alligators *, which render, 
it dangerous to. bathe in places unfrequen- 
ted, and ſome of them, it is ſaid, are more 
than fourteen feet long. There arc many 
wild beaſts, particularly tygers, who often 
leave the print of their feet on the ſandy 
beach. Not long ago a very large one was 
killed by one of the natives +. There are 
alſo many bats, ſo large, that ſome of them 
meaſure more than three feet from the ex- 
tremities of the wings; they have heads 
ke foxes, and like them too are covered 


In a ſmall river, which he was going to croſs, 
Drury ſaw four alligators, and was purſued by one 
of them, but afterwards ſwam ſafely over it by car- 
rying a fire-brand burning in his hand: a practice 
which he had learned in Bengal. He alſo reſcued a 


young woman from an alligator, who had dragged 
her into the ſtream as ſhe was dipping her calabaſh 


for water. 


+ Drury ſays © he never knew of any beaſts of 
« prey, ſuch as tygers, lions, &c. in Anterndroea :” 
that is, on the ſouthern fide of the iſland. St. Au- 
guſtine's bay is on the weſtern, 


with 
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with hair of *a'reddiſh hue; for which rea- 
ſon, they are generally called “ flying 
<«< foxes : towards the evening great flocks 
of them fly over the valleys, and very much 
reſemble crows in their ſlow regular flight. 
Camelions are frequently to be met with, 
and a creature called a macau, of a very 
harmleſs nature, and eaſily tamed. I pro- 
cured the three laſt animals as curioſities; 

but the bat died, the camelion gave me the 
flip, and the macawk 'otily remains alive. 
Its ſhape is between a monkey and a ſquir- 
rel, but not at all miſchievous; its tail is 
very long and beautiful, and diverſified 
with rings of black and white. The bul- 
locks are finely limbed, and have a large 
hump of fat between the ſhoulders, not un- 
like a camel's . This hump is not ſo good 
eating as a cow's udder, and has a tallow- 


Mr. Nieuhoff, in his“ voyages,” gives the ſame 
account of the bats of Malabar. 
See „ Churchill's Collection,“ vol. ii, p. 256. 


+ « The cattle are fine beaſts, and have a hump 


as between tacir ſhoulders, almoſt like a camel's, all 
ac fat 
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iſh taſte. T hey weigh between five and ſix 
hundred weight each, and are bought for a 
ten-ſhilling gun or an iron pot. 


The ſheep are not woolly, but covered 
with hair, and very large, but in general 
lean, the fat of their bodies deſcending to 
their tails, which are often ſo heavy, that 
they can ſcarce walk with them“ . About 
five or fix of theſe are deemed equivalent to a 
bullock. The goats are very fine, fat, and 
tender, and (to my taſte) little inferior to En- 
gliſh veniſon. We could not hear that there 
were any horſes, or beaſts trained for car- 
' rage, among them +. Perhaps they are 


« fat and fleſh ; ſome of which might weigh, as near 
* as I can gueſs, about three or four ſcore pounds.“ 


© Drury's Journal,” p. 83. 


*, Here are alſo ſome ſheep with great heavy 
* tails, like Turkey ſheep; but they are not woolly 
* as ours, rather hairy as a goat.” IId. 


+ ©* That theſe people had not their religion from 
any polite or learned nation, is plain by their re- 
' taining no notion, or memory, of letters; nor their 

Jos. III. O * having 
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not yet ſufficiently, civiliſed to think of ſuch 
indulgences to indolent diſpoſitions. 


The natives intimate, that the graſs in 
the inland countries is very: fine , but for 
many miles round St. Auguſtine's bay there 
grows only a kind of ' ruſhes or flags, five 
or ſix feet high, which they call graſs, and 
with which the ſhips ſupply themſelves, for 
their live ſtock they take on board; but it 
is very poor food, and we found it afforded 
little or no.nouriſhment : the cattle are ſoon 
emaciated that have nothing but this to eat. 
There is great plenty of ah as in the iſ 


* having a horſe among them, or ſo neceſlary a 
„% machine as a wheel, of; any kind, either for car- 
* riage, or other uſe.“ 

Preface to ©* Drury's Journal,” p. xi. 


This is confirmed by Drury, who ſays, ** The 

«« Plains are well covered with ſeveral ſorts of graſs, 

« and of different colours, which grow to a much 

«« greater height than any in England: they never 

« cut any for hay, for before the old is dead, new 
« 1s ſprung up under it.. 

« Drury's Journal,“ p. 287 

land 
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land; the quails and partridges are leſs 
than ours, and very dry and harſh. The 
Guinea hens are very good and 'tender, 
equal to the beſt pheaſants or woodcocks, 
though not much reliſhed by the natives. 


. They have no prieſts among them, the 


chiefs diſcharging the offices of religion 


themſelves x. When theſe great perſonages 
are at variance, they come to a reconcilia- 


tion by drinking together ſeven ſpoonfuls 


of bullocks blood +, and for differences of 
long continuance they drink ſeven drops of 
their own blood. Their religion is com- 


* «© They having no prieſts, the chief man, whe- 
* ther of the county, town, or family, performs all 
% divine offices himſelf.” bid. p. 81. Every 
„% man here; a poor man as well as a lord, is a prieſt 
« for himſelf and family.” P. 236. bo 


+ The ceremony, which Drury mentions as the 
uſual ratification of treaties, is the roaſting the liver 
of an ox, which is put on lances, and eaten with 
imprecations by the princes, or their ambaſſadors. 
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pounded of Mahometiſm * and Paganiſm, 
Our Monday is their great day of worſhip. 
When they ſacrifice bullocks to ſome parti- 
cular idol or deity, the bullocks hearts are 
conſumed in the fire, but all the other parts 
are divided by the people preſent, who are 
aſſembled together by the blowing of conchs 
or the beating of drums. They practiſe 
circumciſion, at. which ceremony they make 
a ſacrifice according to their bine or cir- 
nenen 7 — 


1 muſt here break off in the middle 
of my ſtory to tell you, our ſquadron joined 


. Drury finds no reſemblance between the Maho- 


metan religion and that of Madagaſcar: On the 
«« contrary,” he ſays, % Mahomet pretended to talk 
* with God, but theſe people will not' hear with 
« patience that any one ever converſed with Deaan 
« Unghorray, the Supreme Gop.“ P. 456. T hey 
alſo eat ſwine's fleſh. P. 341+ 


+ Drury gives a particular account of the cere- 
mony of the circumciſion of his maſter Deaan Mevar- 
row's ſon, * near a year old, for they have no certain 
* time of doing it.” P. 239—243. The feaſt laſted 


three days. : 
CARES S admiral 


WE 
admiral Pocock the 18th of laſt month; 
that we are now off Cape Comorin, in our 
paſſage to Tillicherry *, and are very ſickly, 
having buried fifty of our people. 
I am your ſincere friend, 


W. H. 


LETTER CLXIX. 
Joszen Wap, Eſq; to Mr. Hicymors, 


Willington, near Derby 
DEAR SIR, July 13. 1761. » 


— Ox Monday laſt I ſaw an account 
of the death of Mr. Richardſon. You have 
loſt a valuable friend, and the world an 
ingenious man. I know no modern author 
that was a greater maſter of the paſſions 
than he was, or had a greater inſight into 
human nature, 


An Engliſh factory on the Malabar coaſt, eighty 
miles ſouth-eaſt from Goa. 


t Barriſter at law. He died ja 1767. 


— Mean 
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— Mum gui pes inaniter angit. 
ITrritat, mulcet, falfs terroribus implet, 
Ut magus, et modo me Thebis, modo ponit Atheni:*, 


I have ſomewhere read, but where I can- 
not tell, that Dr. Harvey (who diſcovered 
the circulation of the blood) was ſo de- 
lighted in reading of Virgil, that he would 
ſometimes fling the book away, and ſay 
<« it had a devil.“ I confeſs, in reading Cla- 
riſſa, which I take to be Mr, R.'s capital 
performance, and ſeeing her piety, purity, 
and delicacy ſo ill uſed by a Lovelace, I 
' Have been ſcarce able to pacify myſelf, till 
I have recollected that this ſcene, ſo art- 
fully worked up, had no other exiſtence 
than in Mr. Richardſon's fancy or imagina- 


* 'Tis he who gives my breaſt a thouſand pains, 
Can make me feel each paſſion that he feigns, 
Enrage, compoſe, with more than magic art, 
With pity or with terror tear my heart, 

And ſnatch me o'er the earth, or through the air, 
To Thebes, to Athens, when he will, and where. 
| Pope. 


tion. 
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tion“. I am obliged to him, for he hath 
contributed much to my entertainment, and 
I hope I may ſay, to my improvement; for 
I have many times thought I have returned 
from reading him a better man than I was 
before I. began, How can a man be better 
employed than by inſtructing mankind, and- 
making them wiſer and better than they 
otherwiſe would be! To this good end I 
cannot but think his writings greatly con- 
ducive, except ſome ſcenes in Pamela and 
| Clariſſa, which, I confeſs, I have ſometimes 
thought had better been left out. 
I am 


Your moſt obedient humble ſervant, 
- JOSEPH WARD. 


* « Mr. Richardſon,” ſays lord Corke, in one of 
his letters, © draws tears from every eye. Ic is im- 
« poſſible to take up his works, without quitting the 
„ thoughts of every thing elſe, and travelling with 
him wherever he pleaſes to carry us.“ 
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LETTER CLXX. 


Mr. WAR PD to Mr. HIoRMORE. 


DEAR SIR, Willington, Oct. 14, 1761. 


I Received your favour of the 29th of 
July, and though I am ſenſible that from 
the prophecies in the Old and New Teſta- 
ment, and from the hiſtory, calamities, diſ- 
perſion, and preſent ſtate and condition of 
the Jews, a ſtrong argument may be drawn 
in favour of the Chriſtian revelation, yer 1 
know myſelf abſolutely incapable to. do 
juſtice to it; but as you ſay, “ you will 
not admit of any excuſes from pretended 
* inability, which (you add) are trite and 
« you ſhall deem ugkind,” I have no other 
way than to try (however unequal I am) to 


perform the taſk you are pleaſed to impoſc 


upon me. 


The moſt eaſy and natural method of pro- 


ceeding in this matter ſeems to me to be 
0 
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1. To conſider ſome of the moſt remar- 
kable prophecies in the Old and New Teſ- 
tament. 


2. Whether many of thoſe prophecies 


(though not all) have heen completed and 
accompliſhed, 


3- To examine, whether, ſu poſing you 


lay the prophecies and their completions out 


of the caſe, the preſent ſtate of the Jews is 


not a ſtrange and unnatural phznomenon, 
and, according to the nature. and common 
courſe of things, wholly: and abſolutely pn- 


accountable, 


In a rxviiich chapter of Deuteranomy, 
the Jews, as a nation, are thregrened with. 
a long catalogue of terrible evils in caſe of 


diſobedience, Which, from the 16th verſe 
to the 37th, are particularly enumerated. 


In the 37th verſe, Thou ſhalt became an 
aſtoniſhment, a proverb, and a by-word, among 
ail nations whither the Lord ſhall lead thee. 

Vol. III P 45. More» 
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45. Moreover, all theſe curſes ſhall come 
upon thee, and ſhall purſue thee, and overtake 
thee, till thou be deſtroyed: becauſe thou hearke- 
nedſt not unto the voice of the Lord thy God, 
to keep his commandments and his flatutes 
which he commanded there. 


46. And they ſhall be upon thee for a ſign, 
and for a tvonter, and upon thy ſeed for ever. 


49. The Lord ſhall bring a nation againſt 
thee from far, from the end of the earth, a 
ſwift as the eagle flyeth, a nation whoſe tongue 
thou ſhalt not underſtand : * 


50. A nation of fierce countenance, which 
Hall not regard the perſon of the old, or ſhe 
| favour unto the young. 


52, And be. Hall beſiege thee in all thy gates, 
until thy high and fenced toalls come doton, 


—_— thou truftedfi, throughout all thy 
„ &c. * 


53. And 


L 
33. And thou ſhalt eat the fruit of thine own 
body, the fleſh of thy ſons aud of thy daughters 
(which the Lord thy God hath given thee) in 
the ſiege and in the flraitneſs wwherewith thine 
enemies ſhall diflreſs thee : 


54. So that the man that is tender among 
you and very delicate, his eye ſhall be evil toward 
his brother, and toward the wife of his boſom, 
and towards the remnant of his children which 
he ſhall leave: 


55. So that he till not give to any of them 
of the fleſh of his children tvhom he ſhall eat: 
becauſe he ſhall have nothing left him in the 
fiege and in the ftraitneſs wherewith thine ene- 
mies ſhall diſtreſs thee in all thy gates. 


56. The tender and delicate woman among 
you, which would not adventure to ſet the 
fole of her foot upon the ground, for delicate- 
neſs and tenderneſs, her eye ſhall be evil towards 
the huſband of her boſom, and towards her 
ſon, and towards her daughter, 


P 2 37. And 
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57 D towards her young bn that co- 
meth out from between her feet, and toruards 
her children zohich ſhe ſhall bear: for ſhe ſhall 
eat them for 'want of all things ſecreily in the 
fiege and ftraitneſs twherewith thine enemy 
ſhall diſtreſs thee in thy gates. 


64. And the Lord ſpall ſeatter thee among 
all People, from the one end of the earth even 
unto the other; and there thou ſhalt ſerve 
other gods, which neither thou nor thy fathers 
have known, even wood and ſtone. 


6 5. And among theſe nations ſhalt thou find 
no eaſe, neither ſhall the ſole of thy foot have 
Teſt ; but the Lord jhall, give thee there a trem- 
bling heart, and Jail Hes, and forrow of 
mind, 


* 66, 1 29 Fife full "bang in doiibt Ker 
thee. ann thi ſhalt feur day und night, and 
Nult bude none offurante of thy life. 


67. In the morning thou ſhalt ſay, Would 
God it were eden: an ut even tbou fhalt ſay, 
Would God it were morning, Oc. : f 

Theſe 
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Theſe are ſome of the remarkable verſes 
in that chapter, which a man of humanity , 
cannot help being wounded in the tranſcri- 
bing; nor can a man help obſerving what 
ſtrong painting of deep diſtreſs is therein 
contained! 


In the xxxth chapter of Deuteronomy, 
verſe t. And it ſhall come to paſs when all 
theſe things are come upon thee, the bleſſing 
and the curſe, which I have jet before tbea, 
and thou ſhalt call them to mind among all the 
nations whither the Lord thy God bath driven 
thee, 


2. And ſhalt return unto the Lord thy Gad, 
and ſhalt obey his voice according to all that 1 
command thee this day, thou and thy children, 
with all thine heart, and with all thy foul : 


3. That then the Lord thy God toill turn 
thy captivity, and have compaſſion upon thee, 
and will return and gather thee from all the 
nations whither the Lord thy God hath ſcat- * 
tered thee, | 


4 If 
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4. If any of thine be driven out into the 
utmoſt parts of heaven, from thence will the 


Lord thy God' gather thee, and from thence 
will he fetch thee, 


5. And the Lord thy God will bring thee 
into the land which thy fathers poſſe ted, and 


K alen foals paſſeſs it, Se. 


| For though the Jews were to ſuffer all 
_ theſe calamiries, to be ſcattered and diſ- 
perſed in the manner foretold, yet they 
were not to be abſolutely deſtroyed, as ap- 
pears by ſeveral places in the prophets ;— 
Jeremiah xxx, 10. Therefore fear thou not, 
.O my ſervant Jacob, ſaith the Lord, neither 
be diſmayed, O Tfrael: for lo, I twill ſave thee 
from afar, and thy ſeed from the land of their 
captivity, and Jacob ſhall return, and ſhall be 
in reſt and quiet, and none ſhall make him 
Maid. 


11. For I am with thee, ſaith the Lord, to 
ſave thee: though I make a full end of all 


nations whither I have ſcattered thee, yet coil 
I not 


o Wh 3 


1 not make a full end of thee: but 1 will cor- 
ret thee in meaſure, and will not leave thee 
altogether unpuniſbed. 


Again, Jeremiah xlvi, 28. Fear thou not, 
O Jacob, ny ſervant, ſaith the Lord, for J 
am with thee, for 1 will make a full end of all 
the nations whither I have driven thee, but 
I zvill not make a full end of thee, but correct 
thee in meaſure, yet Twill T not leave thee wholly 
unpuniſted; in the margin of the bible now 
lying before me it is not utterly cut thee off, 
and probably it ought to be ſo tranſlated, 


A remnant was to return out of all eoun- 
tries whither God had driven them. Jere- 
miah xxiii, 3. And 1 til gather the remnant 
of my flock, ont of all countries whither I have 
driven them, and Twill bring them again to 
their folds, and they ſhall be fruitful and 
increaſe. 


Ifaiah x, 20. And it ſhall come to paſs in 
that day, that the remnant of Iſrael, and ſuch 
as are eſcaped of the houſe of Jacob, ſhall no 

morg 
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more flay upon him that ſmote them : but fhall 
flay upon the Lord, the holy One of 1frael, in 
truth, 


21. The remnant fhall return, even the rem- 
want of Jacob, unto the mighty God, + 


'  Tfaiah xi, 12. And he ſhall ſet up an enfin 
for the nations, and ſhall aſſemble the outcaſts 

of Iſrael, and gather together the difperſed of 

Judah from the four corners of the earth. 


Exekiel vi, 8, after ſeveral judgments 
are denounced, Jet vill 1 Jouve a remnant, 
that ye may have ſome that ſhall efcape the 
feuord among the nations, when ye ball be 
ſcattered through the countries, 


I ſuppoſe it not neceſſary to eite any 
more of the prophecies of the Old Teſta- 
ment; let us now examine ſome of the 


New. 


In 
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In tha xxixth chapter af Matthew, Jeſus 
foretells the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, when 
his diſciples were deſirous that their maſter 
ſhould ohſerve the WIA and hequty 
of the temple. : 


Verſe 2. And Fees [aid EY $eeze 


not A theſe things * Ferily I ſay unto you, 
there ſhall not be left here one ſtone upon ano- 


ther, that fhall not be thrown down. 


dee alſo Mark xiii, 1, and Luke xxi, 6 
Which are parallel places, 


Again, Matthew xxiv, 3. Aud as he ſat 
upon the mount of Olives, the diſciples came 
unto him privately, ſaying, Tell us, when ſhall 
theſe things be? And what ſhall be the figu of 
thy coming, and of the end of the worls* ? 


* It ſhould have been tranſlated * fte end of the age,” 
124 Tis ourriXag 72 dd, the word dier ſignifying 
vum, or ſerculum, as well as mundus: that this ſhould bg 
ſo tranſlated, appears from the 34th verſe of this 
chapter, Yerily I ſay unto you, this generation all no 
aſs, till all theſe things be fulfilled; and I take it that 

Vor. III, Q the 
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4. And Jeſus anſwered and ſaid unto them, 
Take heed that no man deceive you. 


|| 
— 


7 + + 


. \ 5. For many ſhall come in my name, ſaying, 


T am Chrifl : and ſhall deceive many. 


6. And ye ſhall hear of wars and rumours 
of wars : ſee that ye be not troubled : for all 
the deſtruction of Jeruſalem was not forty years after 
the crucifixion of our ſaviour. I am aſſiſted in this 
remark by the ingenious author of the ** Harmony 
« of the goſpels, who, by the end of the age to hap- 
pen at his coming, lays, the diſciples could mean 
„ nothing but the end of the political oeconomy, 
or form of government by heathen governors, or 
«« procurators, which then ſubſiſted , and they might 
look on their maſter's coming to deſtroy the age, or 
« political conſtitution of the nation then ſubſiſting, 
„as a very agreeable event; and as to the demoli- 
« tion of the temple, they might expect a larger and 
* more ſuperb building in its ſtead, propertionable 
to the number of the Meſſiah's ſubjefts.—There- 
« fore, to ſhew them their miſtake, Jeſus told them 
«© he was not coming to raiſe the Jews to univerſal 
«« empire, as they ſuppoſed, but to puniſh them for 
« their perfidy and rebellion, by deſtroying their 
4% nation,” 


theſe 
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theſe things muſt come. to paſs, « but the end js 
not yet. 


The Jews were very fond of the notion 
of the Meſſiah being a temporal deliverer, 
and as the troubles of the nation were co- 
ming on, might think, that, if ever he was 
to appear, now was the time, and, there- 
fore, in this and other places, the diſciples 
are cautioned not to be led away by the 
pretences of falſe Chriſts, that might ariſe, 
or terrified at the proſpects of theſe cala- 
mities, which muſt come to paſs ſome time 
before the deſtruction of the nation, but 
the end is not yet; but the end of the 
« age, or Jewiſh diſpenſation, will not hap- 
* pen immediately?“ 


Verſe 14. Aud this goſpel of tbe kingdom 
ſhall be preached in all the world, for a witneſs 
unto all nations, and then ſhall the end come; 
which 1s thus paraphraſed by Mr. Mack- 
night: The perſecutions raiſed againſt 
« Chriſtians, and the tribulations befalling 
* the land, ſhall ſcatter my diſciples, by 

Q 2 « which 
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« which means the goſpel ſhall be preached 
ce through all the Roman empire; and 
then ſhall come the end of the age, con- 
* cerning which you are enquiring.“ 


By the abomination of #efolation (in the 
z5th verſe, and in Mark xt, i4, and Da- 
niel ix, 26 and ay) the Roman armies are 
ſuppoſed to be meant, with their enſigns 
and ftdndards, whereon the images of their 
idols were painted; Which armies were 
an abomination to the Jews, on acbount of 

21. For thin ſhall by great tribulation, ſuch 


«5 was not fince the beginning 'of the world t0 
#his time, no, nor ever Jball bs. 


vy. * as the lightning merh out of the 
aft, wad bindub ven unto the torft e fo ſhall 
#ifo tht cv ef he Sox of man be. 
28. Foy whergferoxe the cartafe in there 
will nde vag de gathered together, 
Theſe 
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Theſe two verſes are thus paraphraſed : Il 
« The coming of the Son of man ſhall be, l 
« like lightning, ſwift and deſtructive, yet ll 
« he will not come perſonally , his ſervants | 
te only ſhall come, the Roman armies, who, 
c by his command, ſhall deſtroy this na- 
« tion, as eagles devour their prey.” The 
expreſſion is ſaid to be proverbial, and 
beautifully applied, when it is remembered 
that the Romans bore in theit ſtandards an 


eagle. 


29. Immediately after the tribulation of thoſe 
days, the ſun ſhall be darkened, and the moon 
Hall not give her light, aud the lars ſhall fall 

from heaven, and the powers of the heavens 
ſhall be ſhaken, 


tc Theſe (the above gentleman ſays) are 
high figurative expreſſions, ſignifying the 
decay of all the glory, excellency, and 
te proſperity of the nation; the whole 
* Jewiſh polity, government, laws, and 
« religion, which were the work of heaven, 
4 {hall be difſolyed.” The deſtruction of 
Babylon 


—_— — 
— 
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Babylon is foretold in ſimilar terms, Iſaiah 


Xin, 10. See the prophet Joel, iii, 15. He 
ſays likewiſe, that Dr. Lightfoot has 


6e proved, from the 'Talmud, that the Jews 
** uſed theſe phraſes in deſcribing the ruin 
* of a fingle family.“ He quotes Maimo- 
nides, who gives the reaſon of this phra- 
ſeology : * Ifaiah, ſpeaking of ' ſuch as 
* have been conquered, ſays, their ſun and 


* moon have boft their light ; ſo alſo he ſays 


&* of conquerors, that their ſun and moon in- 
* creaſe their light. For experience proves, 
«that the eyes of men in great miſery grow 
c dim, and do not ſee the light in its full 
«ſplendor, the nerves being weakened for 
* want of ſpirits : on the other hand, when 
* by joy the ſoul is enlarged, and the ani- 
* mal ſpirits are conveyed in abundance to 
the organs of viſion, the ſun and light 
* . enge than before? 


bis puts me in mind of be xiith chapter 
bf Eccleſiaſtes, verſe 1, where we are ex- 
horted to remember our creator in the days of 
our youth, before the approach-of old age, 
a while 
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zobile the evil days come not, nor the years 
draw nigh when thou ſhalt ſay, 1 have no plea- 
' ſure in them. | 


2. While the ſun, or the light, or. the moon, 
or the ſtars be not darkened ;. after which fol- 
lows a beautiful deſcription of old age, as 
I underſtand it to be. 


To go on; Matthew xxiv, 30. And 
then ſhall appear the fign of the Son of man in 
beaven : and then ſhall all the tribes of the 
earth mourn, and they fall ſee the Son of man 
coming in the clouds of heaven, with power 


and great glory. 


To come in the clouds of heaven is ſaid to 
ſignify God's interpoſing evidently to exe- 
cute vengeance on a wicked generation, 
Pſalm xcvii, 2, and Ifaiah xix, 1. And the 
above verſe is thus paraphraſed: They 
4 ſhall ſee the accompliſhment of what Da- 
« niel foretold, by the figurative expreſſion 
of the Son of man coming in the clouds of 
c heaven, for they ſhall behold fignal pu- 

„ niſhments 
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s niſhments executed on the Jewiſh nation, 
by the Roman armies, ſent for __ end 
2 a the Son of man,” 


I confeſs there did appear to me ſome 
difficulties in this chapter, which perhaps 
may have led me out of the way, though, 
I think theſe difficultics have been in a great 
meaſure cleared up by the commentators ; 
but the giſt verſe I cannot ſay I underſtand : 
And he ſhall ſend his angels with g great found 
a trumpet, and they ſhall gather together 

bis elett from the four winds, from one end of 
heaven to the other *, 


Dr. Whitby fays, Here the rert, then, in Mark 
« xiii, 27, ſo plainly ſhews that this relates to the 
*« ſame time mentioned in the foregoing verſe, that 
„% no explication of theſe words, referring them to 
* long time after the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, 
„ ought to be admitted as the true ſenſe of them.” 
Dr. Lightfoot gives the ſenſe of theſe words thus: 
© When Jeruſalem ſhall be reduced to aſhes, and 
2 that wicked nation cut off, then ſhall the Son of 

** man ſend his miniſters (Chriſtians) of ſeveral na · 


* tions from the four corners of the heaven ; fo that 
% God 


Ens 


To go on; Luke xix, 41. Aud when he 
was come near, he beheld the city, and wept 
over it. 


43. For the days ſhall come upon thee, that 


thine enemies ſhall caſt à trench about thee, 
ang compaſs thee rountl, and . thee in on 


every ſide, 
44. And ſhall lay thee even with the ground, 


and thy children within thee ; and they ſhall 


not leave in thee one ſtone upon another, &c. 


Luke xxi, 20. And when ye fhall ſee Je- 
ruſalem compaſſed with armies, then know that 
the deſolation thereof is nigh. Matt. xxiv, 15, 


22, For theſe be the days of vengeance, that 


all things which were written may be fulfilled. 


23. But 70 unto them that are toith child, 


aud to them that give fuck in thoſe days: for 


”* Gop hall not want a church, although that anci- 
ent nation be rejected and caſt off, the churches of 
"© the Gentiles ſucceeding to her.“ 


You, III. R | there 


| me |] 


there ſhall be great diſtreſs in the land, and 
wrath upon this people, 


24. And they ſpall fall by the edge of the 
feword, and ſhall be led away captive into all 
nations: and Feruſalem ſhall be trodden down 
of the Gentiles, &c. 


Theſe and other texts need no comment, 
and I ſhall not multiply them. 


Now I will ſuppoſe that an impartial 
man hath conſidered theſe and ſeveral other 
texts to the ſame purpoſe, both in the Old 
and New Teſtament; I will alſo ſuppolc 
that he hath read the © Hiſtory of Joſe- 
„ phus,” of the terrible deſtruction ct 
Jeruſalem, and the calamities the Jews ſuf- 
tered in the ſiege, and hath likewiſe taken 
a view of their diſperſion into all the coun- 
tries of the known world, and of their pre- 
ſent ſtate and condition; I would then aſk, 
what judgment muſt ſuch a man make of 
this whole matter ? Muſt he not think there 


IS 


E 


is lomething extraordinary in the hiſtory of 
this people? When he compares the pro- 
phecies with the ſubſequent facts, muſt he 
not acknowledge the predictions divine? 
When Jeſus foretold the deſtruction of 
Jeruſalem, it was, at that time, an event 
very improbable ; for though the Jews were 
indeed ſubject to the Romans, yet it was 
before their revolt, when there was not the 
leaſt appearance of what was to come to 
paſs, and when the ſtate was rather in a 
- flouriſhing condition than otherwiſe ; I think 
this is agreed on all hands; notwithſtand- 
ing which, the deſtruction of Jeruſalem 
happened, I fay, within forty: years after 
the predictions of our Saviour, attended 
with ſuch terrible circumſtances as never 
befell any ſtate or people before. So 
that the prediction, that here ſhould be great 
tribulation, ſuch-as was not ſince the beginning 
of the. world to this time, looks as much like 
a hiſtory of paſt facts, as a prophecy of 
what was to come. This will appear, whe- 


ther we conſider the factions and ſeditions 


in the city during the ſiege, the heat and 
R 2 animoſity 
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animoſity of the contending parties, their 
exceſſive cruelties to one another, or the 
terrible famine mey endured. Moſt mi- 
« ſerable,” ſays Joſephus, was the man- 
* ner of living, and a ſpectacle which none 
* without tears could behold, During the 
„ famine, no reverence was had for any 
% man: wives took the meat out of their 
© huſbands mouths, children from their 
parents, and mothers from their infants, 
the ſaddeſt ſpectacle of all! No one had 
now any compaſſion, neither did they 
e ſpare their deareſt infants; but ſuffered 
them to periſh in their arms, by taking 
* from them the very drops of life. Vet 
they could not eat in ſuch ſecrecy, but ſome 
*© or other of them ſtill came to take away 
from them that whereupon they fed. Old 
men were driven away, and not permit- 
ted to keep or defend their food; women 
were drawn up and down by the hair of 
* their heads for hiding their food ; no pity 
remained either to old age or infancy. 
* They took young babes, their mouths 
full of meat, and daſhed them againſt 
| F the 
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the ground. Horrible cruelties were de- 
& yiſed to extort food from others; it was 
* abominable to hear what the people en- 
« dured to make them confeſs one loaf of 
e bread, or one handful of corn, which 
* they had hidden. 


&< Theſe miſcreants [the heads of the 
parties or factions] did not yet, for all 
& this, feel either hunger or thirſt, for then 
* their impieties had been more tolerable, 
« but they did it only to exerciſe their 
« cruelty, preparing ſix days food for them- 
« ſelves beforehand.” And, a little after, 
he ſays, © Iam not able to recount all their 
« iniquities, but I think never any city en- 
“ dured the like; and that never any peo- 
ple, ſince the memory of man, were ſo 
„ cruel and barbarous.” 

Book vi, chap. 11. 


In another place he ſays, An innume- 


rable multitude periſhed within the city 
te through famine, for in every place where 


* any ſhew or ſign of food appeared, im- 
* mediately 
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4 mediately a battle enſued; and the dea- 
< reſt friends of all fought one with another, 
neither did they believe perſons that were 
« dying for famine, when they ſaid they 
* had nothing left to eat.” And in book 
the viith, chap. the 8th, he tells a ſhocking 
ſtory of a lady of a noble family, who, for 
famine, killed her ſon, whom ſhe dreſſed 
for meat. This lady was, in all probabi- 
lity, a tender and delicate woman, who, in 
the language of Moſes, might ſcarce ver- 
ture to ſet the ſole of her foot upon the ground, 
and yet, through miſery, famine, and de- 
ſpair, was induced to act this tragedy. 


You will pleaſe to obſerve, that the teſti- 
mony of Joſephus, with regard to his hiſ- 
tory of the Jews, is unexceptionable. He 
was a priſoner in Titus's camp during the 
ſiege, was a Jew himſelf, and an eye-wit- 
neſs of the ruin of his country, Joſephus 
ſays, 1,100,000 perſons periſhed in the 
e ſiege” ſo that if this prophecy of Jeru- 
ſalem's being trodden down of the Gentiles (ad- 


mitting the truth of ſuch prophecy) was 
not 
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not fulfilled, there never can be any com- 
pletion of any prophecy. 


As to their diſperſion, it is ſaid, Deute- 
ronomy xxviii, 64, The Lord ſhall ſcatter 
the among all people, from the one end of the 
earth to the other ;, which is the fact at this 

day. Mr. Addiſon ſays, © They ſwarm 
over all the Eaſt, and are ſettled in the 
* remoteſt parts of China; they are ſpread 
through moſt of the nations of Europe 
and Africa, and many families of them 
are eſtabliſhed in the Weſt Indies.“ 


But though the. Jews were to ſuffer theſe 
calamities, and to be ſcattered and diſper- 
ſed in the manner foretold, yet they were 
not to be utterly deſtroyed; for though 
Gop makes a full end of all nations, yet be 
will not make a full end of them. Jeremiah 
xIvi, 28. Though Gop ALmicaty, in 
the courſe of his providence, ſuffers an end 
to be made of all nations, by revolutions, 
and that when any people is conquered and 
mixes with any other nation or nations, 


a they 
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they are melted down into one common 
maſs, fo that it is impoſſible to diſtinguiſh 
their genuine deſcendants, which has been 
the common fate of other nations, yet this 
ſhall not be the caſe of the Jews, who ſhall 
be preſerved a people ſeparate and diſtinct 
from all others in the world, though with- 
out king, without country, and without 
government, to enforce the obſervation of 
their law, which is their preſent ſituation, 
and hath been their caſe for about ſeven- 
teen hundred years. 


Mr. Addiſon, in the viith volume of the 
Spectator, numb. 495, endeavours to en- 
quire what natural or providential rea- 
ſons may be aſligned with regard to the 
number of the Jews, their diſperſion, and 
adherence to their religion, 


As to their diſperſion (he ſays) it would 
probably have loſt their religion, had it 
* not been ſecured by the ſtrength of its 
« conſtitution : for they are to live all in 3 
#* body, and generally within the fame 

we. * jncloſuce, 
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incloſure, to marry among themſelves, 
« and to eat no meats that are not killed 
and prepared their own way. This ſhuts 
them out from all table-converſation, and 
the moſt agreeable intercourſes of life; 
* and, by conſequence, excludes them from 


* the moſt probable means. of converſion. 


Aus to the providential reaſons that may 
be aſſigned for theſe three particulars, we 
ſhall find that their numbers, diſperſion, 
and adherence to their religion have fur- 
niſhed every age and every nation of the 
« world with the ſtrongeſt arguments for 
the Chriſtian faith, not only as theſe very 


« particulars are foretold of them, but as 


they themſelves are the depoſitaries of 
« theſe and all the other prophecies, which 
tend to their own confuſion. \ Their num- 
eber furniſhes us with a ſufficient cloud of 
© witnefles, that atteſt the truth of the Old 
Bible; their diſperſion ſpreads theſe wit- 
e neſſes through all parts of the world, and 
their adherence to their religion makes 


Vol. III. S & their 
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« their teſtimony E e Thus 
far Mr. * 


Upon the whole, I think it muſt be 
owned, that the number and diſperſion of 
the Jews, their adherence to their religion, 
and their being kept ſeparate and diſtinct 
from all other nations, are particulars in 
the character of theſe people ſo ſurpriſing, 
that the like cannor be affirmed of any other 
people in the world. 


But here I am very ſenſible that it is ne- 
ceſſary for me to obviate an objection that 
may be made, with regard to their being 
a people kept ſeparate and diſtin& from 
all other nations, for that if this particular 
can beaccounted for in a natural way, there 
is nothing extraordinary in it, and that it 
may be ſaid, that there can be no great won- 
der that theſe people ſhould be kept ſepa- 
rate and diſtinct from the reſt of the world, 
if they were forbid to intermarry with other 
nations, and that this of itſelf will account 
for their being kept and preſerved a peo- 

ple 
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ple ſpernc and diftiod fromthe reſt of the 


world. 


In anſwer to this object it is alledged, 
that this command not to intermarry with 
other nations was only a temporary com- 
mand, and regarded the Jews chiefly when 
they expelled the Canaanites, and took poſ- 
ſeſſion of the land of Canaan, and at their 
firſt ſettling there, as a means of preſerving 
them againſt idolatry, and by the viith chap- 
ter of Deuteronomy, it rather appears to 
be ſo : but, I confeſs, this is not quite ſatiſ- 
factory to me, becauſe it does not appear ſo 
clear to me that it is a temporary command, 
and it is pretty evident to me that the Jews 
did not underſtand it to be fo, nor do they 
underſtand it to be ſo now, becauſe they at 
this time, I ſuppoſe, in general, obſerve 
and act in obedience to this command, and 
there is no reaſon, that I know of, to ſup- 
poſe that we underſtand their laws better 
than they themſelves do. 


However, to this objection I anſwer, that 


ir we conſider the hiſtory of the Jews from 
6 our 
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our Saviour's time, the unparallelled perfe- 
cutions, maſſacres, and cruelties they Have 
met with, the univerſal contempt. they lie 
under, their being incgpable to hold either 
lands or offices in any nation or country, ſo 
that the prophecy. of Moſes, that they ſhould 
become an. aſtoniſhment, a proverb, and a by- 
ord, ſeems. literally to be. fufilled; I fay, 
if we conſider that they now are and have 
been vaga and wanderefs for above 
ſeyenteen hundred years, withaut king, 
without country, without government, and 
that, notwithſt anding theſe diſadyantages, 
they ſhould ſtill. remain ſcattered and diſ- 
perſed through all nations, yet preſerved 
ſeparate and diftin& from, and neither mixed 
nor incorporated with, other nations, it is 
very certain there is no other inſtance of 
any ſuch People on: nation in the world. 


Could human nature ſubſiſt for ſuch a 
length of time under ſuch diſadvantages and 
inconveniences, if there was nothing Prori- 


dential in this matter? 


The 
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The Jewiſh law abounds with burdenſome 
ceremonies; for the inſtitution of ſome of 
which it may be a difficult matter to aſſign 
a reaſon, unleſs they are conſidered as pecu- 
liarities adapted to a peculiar people: is 


not their ſtrict adherence to their law for 


ſuch a length of time very extraordinary, 
when the confequence of ſuch their adhe- 
rence ſubjects them to ſo many inconve- 
niences, and eſpecially when there is no 
government to enforce it? | 


In all revolutions and - political changes, 
do we not ſee that the conquerors and con- 
quered generally unite and become one peo- 
ple? Is not this the common fate of all 
nations? Is not this the experience of the 
world? Is this the caſe of the Jews? If not, 
is there not ſomething extraordinary in their 
caſe ? 

Our own nation is a mixture of the old 
inhabitants, of the Saxons, Danes, and 
Normans, each of which denominations 1s 
now entirely-ceaſed, and we are united into 

one 
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one body called the Engliſh, a flouriſhing 
people, and I hope will long continue fo. 


You may remember, that, eight or ten 
years ago, there was a ſcheme ſet on foot 
for a general ,naturalifation-bill, viz. for 
naturaliſing all foreigners that might come 
and ſettle here, and even the Jews were to 
be included: I did then think, and do now 
think, that the government was right in 
countenancing ſuch a ſcheme, as a means 
of enriching us, and making us a more nu- 
merous, powerful, and flouriſhing people; 
but this ſcheme met with oppoſition ; and 
eſpecially. the Jews being included in it, 
created a good deal of ferment and uneaſi- 
neſs amongſt our own people, which the go- 
vernment obſerving, and ſeeing the bent and 


inclination of the people to be againſt it, the 
ſcheme was dropped, for fear of inconvenien- 
ces, I ſuppoſe, that might ariſe if ſuch a 
ſcheme had been carried into execution. I 
would not have you think I make a miracle 
of every thing, but I could not help mentio- 
ning this incident, that happened | in our own 

time, 


EA 
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time, and remarking how truly they are, 
as well as have long been, an aſtoniſhment, 
a proverb, and a by-word, as Moſes long 
ſince foretold they would be. 


The adherence of the Jews to their law 
ſo long, and under ſuch diſadvantages, 1s 
ſo wonderful and extraordinary, that the 
prohibition not to mix or intermarry with 
other nations, ſuppoſing it not a tempo- 
rary command, will not account in a na- 
tural way, for their being kept ſeparate and 
diſtin& from the reſt of the world, becauſe 
there is no ſuch inſtance in the world be- 
ſides, nor any thing analogous to it in the 
common courſe of things; this is ſtill the 
more ſurpriſing, when it is conſidered that 
this very people, in Moſes's time, and many 


ages after, were continually running into 


idolatry. 


It was an obſervation of Cicero, that 
Sparta was the only city in the world that 
“ preſerved her diſcipline and laws for ſe- 
ven hundred years unaltered and invio- 


late, 
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« late. Qui ſoli ( Lacedæmonii, he means) 
* tolo orhe terrarum ſeptingentas jam amo, 
« amplius unis moribus, & nunguam mutatis 
cc legibus, vn uunt. See his oration ro 


Flacco, numb. 63. The inſtitutions and 


policy of Lycurgus, the Spartan legiſlator, 
have been-much admired, and yet the du- 
ration of Lycurgus's laws bath been thought 
wonderful; but this bears no proportion 
to the duration of the laws of Moſes, who 
is ſuppoſed to have lived three thouſand 
years ago. The diſperſion of che Jews hath 
continued ſeventeen hundred years, and 
this command not to intermarry with other 
nations, is an inſtitution, in its own nature, 
I ſhould think, as little likely to be com- 
plied with as any that can be imagined ; 


and yet, notwithſtanding the diſadvanta- 


ges of it, they have, I believe, in general 
acted in obedience to it; theſe diſadvanta- 
ges could not be ſo great before their diſ- 
perſion, when they were all united into one 
body (and a policy and government ſub- 
ſiſted amongſt them) yet they ſtill remain 


a people, though vagabonds and wanderers, 
without 
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without a king or government, without x 
country'or home. Is there not ſomething 
extraordinary in this people? Are they not 
an aſtoniſhment; 4. fn, amd a wonder? And 
is not their preſent ſituation a kind of ſtan- 
ding. miracle? 


Upon the whole, I would: leave it to 
your. conſideration, whether the prophecies 
relating. to the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, the 
evils and calamities the Jes have ſuffered, 
their diſperſion throughout all nations, as 
well; as their preſent ſtate and condition (of 
their being kept ſeparate and diſtinct from 
the reſt of the world) do not ſeem to be 
accompliſhed, and whether there is not 
ſome reaſon to expect that the remaining 
prophecy will in due time be fulfilled like- 
wiſe, I mean that of their returning to 
their own land, to the land their fathers 


poſſeſſed. 


I would alſo leave it to your determina- 
tion, whether, ſuppoſing the prophecies and 
their completions out of the cafe, the pre- 

Vor. III. T9 ſent 
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ſent ſtate of the Jews is not a ſtrange and 
unnatural phænomenon, and, according to 
the nature and common courſe of things, 
wholly and abſolutely unaccountable. 


| I muſt beg you would read the above as 
it is, a haſty compoſition, a rude attempt, 
a rough draught, or eſſay, upon a ſubject 
a little out of the way, begun at the re- 
queſt of a friend, who, I hope, will read 
it with a friendly eye. 
I am, Sir, your moſt obedient ſervant, 
7 JOSEPH WARD. 


— 
— — — — — 
- 
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LETTER CLXXI. 


Rev. Mr. Setxce * to the Rev. Mr. Jamrs 
RiDLty +, 


After the publication of the firſt four num- 
bers of the Tales of the Genii.“ 


June, 1764. 


Wy Y fluttereſt thou ſo, O my heart ? 
And why art thou at the ſame time ſo de- 
lighted and fo diſtreſſed ? 


* Prebendary of Durham, &c. See vol. ii, letter xc, 
p. 12. The ſcene of the holy Godric's miracles and 
auſterities, who, from an itinerant merchant, turned 
hermit, and wore out three ſuits of iron cloaths, was 
latterly Mr. Spence's retreat, being part of his pre- 
bendal eſtate, 

See Anecdotes of Britiſh topography,” p. 150, 
and Pennant's © Tour in Scotland, p. 28. 


+ This pathetic and elegant moraliſt, eldeſt ſon 
of the Rev. Dr. Ridley, prebendary of Saliſbury, (a 
name now doubly endeared to Engliſhmen and Pro, 
teſtants,) died in February, 1765, a few days after 
the-publication of the laſt number of his Genii, So 
generous a heart, ſuch an intimate knowledge of the 

rn powers 


„ 

The rays of thy brightneſs, O Horam, 

the ſon.of Aſmar, have penetrated my moſt 

retired receſſes, and thy doctrines have de- 

ſcended upon me, like the dews of the 

morning, clad in all -the colours that the 
ſun can give. 


How ſhall I expreſs the joys that have 
deyoured me? Or how ſhall I ſufficiently 
return my thanks to the moſt moral and the 


The poor“ Derviſe of the Groves” has 
nothing to return but prayers; and his 
prayers ſhall be lifted up for thee in the 
evening, and in the morning, and at 
noon-· day. 


powers and workings of nature, ſo ſerious and ear- 
neſt a deſire to ſerve God and mankind, with a 
chearful ſpirit and addreſs in conveying his inſtruc- 
tions, make his loſs as great to the public as it was to 
his family and friends, A humorous paper, called 
the Schemer,“ firſt publiſhed in the London Chro- 
nicle, and ſince collected into a volume, was alſo 
r 


May'iſt 
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May'ſt thou continue to leap over the 
boundaries of nature like a roe ! and riſe 
into the higheſt regions of ſplendor, as the 
eagle that delighteth in ſoaring toward the 


ſun ! ; 


May thy inſtructions fink into the heart 
of mortals'! and render them, in due time, 
as great and good as the immortal Genii 
with whom thou doſt ſo intimately con- 
verſe ! 


Theſe are the prayers of. Pheſoj Ecneps*, 
the Derviſe of the Groves,” for the moſt 
moral and moſt illuminated of the ſons of 
men. 


* Mr. Spence's name backward. See tale the 
ninth, entitled “ Merglip the Perſian, or Pheſoj 
% Ecneps, the Derviſe of the Groves, (vol. ii, 
p. 257) in which the author has taken occaſion to 
commemorate, in like manner, many other friends. 
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„LETTER CLXXI. 


Mr. HiasT to Mr. J. Doxcouzx. 


DEAR . Caleutta, Sept. 29, 1764. 


I MUST not ſollicit the continuance of 
your favours, for, be it known, my friend, 
I leave this Indian world the beginning of 
December, embarking with my excellent 
and generous friend governor Vanſittart. 


. Your papers have, by this time, bec:. 
full of the hiſtory of our Indian troublcs, 
and of the very horrid maſſacre * conſc- 
quent on a faction among the council of 
this ſettlement, ſeveral of whom have fal- 
len a facrifice to their own impruden: 
ſchemes. Your old friend Horace ſays, 


Quicquid delirant reges plefluntur Achivi, 


* At Patna, by Coſſim Allee Cawn, OR. 6, 1763. 
On that melancholy occaſion, Mr. Hirſt preached 
a funeral ſermon at Calcutta, 


but 
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but here the very reges themſelves, or ru- 
ling powers, are involved in the ruin oc- 
cafioned by their own infatuation, The 
arguments for and againſt the conduct of 
Mr. Vanſittart are various. You will ſoon 
diſcover on which fide the truth lies. Sure 
I am, that, to every impartial and difinte- 
reſted judge, the matter will be ſelf-evi- 
dent, and, depend upon it, the more theſe 
circumſtances are canvaſſed, the more it 
will redound to the honour and ſagacity of 
our good governor, -I think I may venture 
to ſay, that Mene Mene Tekel Upbarſin will 
never be pronounced againſt him, not even 
in foro conſcientie. . . . 


I thank your very ingenious lady for ber 
drawing, It happens, I am- at this time 
employed in taking views of Calcutta, &c. 
ſo your letter is a kind of prognoſtication. 

Yours, @&c. 


W. HIRST. 


LETTER 
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LETTER CLXXII. 


Mr. Duxcomss to the Rev. Dr. Sharp “. 


| Margaret-ftreet, Cavendiſh-ſc 

DEAR SIR, dc art 8 
— Hr you any good reaſon for 
ſuppoſing Dr. Goldfmith to be the author 
of the © Companion to the Playhouſe +?” 
There are many things in it which are 
worth knowing, but there are alſo many 
miſtakes, feveral of which I could: eafily 
correct. | 


He gives this account of © Lucius Ju- 
«nins Brutus,“ in vol. i. © A tragedy by 
« Mr. Duncombe, 8vo. 173;. This tra- 
* gedy was not acted,” and is * only' a 
e tranflarion of the Brutus of Voltaire.” 


. See vol. it, p. 248, note . 


+ David Erſkine Baker, eſq; (fince dead) was 
ſaid to be the author of it. 


As 
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As it may ſerve to amuſe, I will give yeu 
the hiſtory of it. 


The author being intimately acquainted 
with Mr, Mills, ſenior, ſhewed this play to 
him in the year 1732. He told Mr. D. if 
he would give him leave, he would intro- 
duce it to the managers, Booth, Cibber, and 
Wilks, He did ſo. They all approved 
it, and promiſed it ſhoyld be ated. When 
it was read to Booth, he ſwore that the 
ſcene between Brutus and Titus, in the vth 
act, was as pathetic as any thing he had 
ever heard, and regretted his not being able 
to perform in it. He took the play out of 
Mr. D's hands, and repeated that whole 
ſcene himſelf in his delightful manner, ſu- 
perior to any thing we have had fince that 
time *. He died in May, 1733 . Gen- 


* « His voice,” ſays Mr. Victor, „ was com- 
4 pletely harmonious, from the ſoftnefs of the Rute, 
eto the extent of the trumpet.” | 


+ Mr. Booth had been confined by an unconque- 
able diſeaſe from the year 1728. 
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tee] and good-natured Wilks“ read it at 
Mr. D's houſe in Frith-ftreet the ſame win. 
ter. He ſhed tears at the above-mentioned 
ſcene, He undertook the part of Titus, 
and promiſed it ſhould certainly come on 
the next ſeaſon. He was alſo to have ſpo- 
ken the prologue. His part was actually 
delivered out to him to get it in the ſummer. 
But he too was mowed down by death be- 
fore that ſeaſon came. 


When the author appeared before the for- 
midable poet-Jaureat, Colley Cibber, he 
treated him juſt as a pedant would a ſcholar 
of the lower claſs. Cibber, © I think, Sir, 
the ſubject of your play is Junius Bru- 
© tus.” The author aſſented with a nod. 
* Cibber. * Then, Sir, you are to obſerve, 
< that, if you hope to have your play ſuc- 
&* ceed, the character of Brutus muſt be 
drawn“ Then he went on in a long 
harangue, which ſeemed to be ſtudied. 


See vol. i, p. 248, note. 


110 


Mr. D. once preſumed to interrupt him, 
ſaying, Mr. Cibber, if you will have 
4 little patience, perhaps you will find 
tc that the character of Brutus is drawn in 
« the manner you preſcribe,” Cibber. 
& Give me leave, Sir”—and ſo went on to 
the end of his document; then took three 
or four pinches of ſnuff, with an air of im- 
portance ; flounced into his elbow-chair, 
and folded his arms, © Now, Sir, you 
may proceed.” Mr. D. did proceed ac- 
cordingly. The dictator often interrupted 
him with remarks, Moſt of them ap- 
peared ſuperficial and trifling. Some were 
undoubtedly juſt, Of theſe - the author 
availed himſelf. 


The conclufion was, that Cibber agreed 
with his brother-managers- that the play 
ſhould be received, and promiſed rhat it 
ſhould come on the next ſeaſon. 'So much 
for the triumvirate, and the ordeal reſt | 
which dramatic''Tyros were then obliged 
to undergo, 


WU s't In 
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| fh the year 1733, theatrical affairs were 
in the utmoſt confuſion. Mr. Highmore, 


a gentleman of fortune, had purchaſed the 

patent “. Hereupon old Mills and the chief 
actors deſerted him, arid ſet up for them- 
ſelves at the little theatre it the Haymar- 
ket. In ſuch à ſtate of tumult and confu- 


fion, it was not thought adviſeable to ha- 
zard Brutus on the ſtage, 


In 1734 the revolting players returned 
to their colours, and enliſted under Mr. 


Mr. Booth, about a year before his death, ſold 
one half of his third ſliare of the patent to the late 
John Highmore, eſq, a gentleman poſſeſſed of an 
eſtate of 8ool. a year, for the large ſam of 2500l.— 
Ia leſs than twelve months, Mr. Highmore purcha- 
ſed alſo Mr, Cibber's whole third ſhare for 3000 gui- 
neas.—Soan after followed Booth's death, and his 
widow ſold her remaining fixth ſhare to Mr. Giffard, 
who was then maſter of the new theatre in Good» 
.man's-flelds, for 15001. This was at the commence- 
ment of the ſeaſon 1733. Mr. Ellis, the painter, acted 
15 deputy for the widow Wilks. | 

Vitor's * Hiſtory of the Theatres,” vol. i. 


Fleet- 
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Fleetwood * at Drury-lane. There ivas 
fomewhat fingular in the character of that 
gentleman. His addreſs was very genteel; 
he had a ſmooth oily tongue, and the ut- 
moſt plauſibility, but not a grain of truth 
and ſincerity. What Milton ſays of Belial 
was truly applicable to this theatrical po- 
tentate: 


All was falſe and hollow, though his tongue 
Dropt manna . 


* Mr, Highmore, being deſerted by the beſt play- 
ers, ſpirited up to a revolt by Mr. Theophilus Cib- 
ber, and almoſt ruined by playing to thin loſing au- 
diences, and carrying on an ineffectual proſecution 
againſt the ſeceders in the Haymarket, on the vagrant- 
act, ſold the whole patent, for very little more than 
he had given for half of it, to another enterpriſing 
gentleman, Charles Fleetwood, eſq.—The regaining 
the revolters, and bringing them back to their duty, 
was his firſt object, and he met with very little diffi- 
culty.in accompliſhing it. Bid. 


+ * T had the honour,” ſays Mr. Victor, “ to be 

* acquainted with Mr. Fleetwood, when he arrived 
« at the age of twenty-one, and entered into a landed 
"© eſtate of Goool, a year. He was agreeable in his 
„ perſon 5 and the qualities of his mind, and amia- 
«« bleneſs 
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Mr. D. having been ſo often diſappoin- 
ted, unadviſedly conſented to Mr. Fleet- 
wood's propoſal of bringing Brutus on the 
ſtage about the middle of November. The 
town was then-empty, the parliament not 
fitfing, and Farinelli had juft appeared at 
the theatre in the Haymarket. The public 
entertained but a mean opinion of the ta- 
lents of the players; and every body 
crowded to hear Farinelli. In ſhort, the 
quavering Italian eunuch proved too pow- 
erful for the rigid Roman conſul. But, 
notwithſtanding all theſe diſadvantages, it 
Was acted ſix nights with applauſe; not 
indeed always to crowded houſes ; but on 
the author's two benefit-nights. the houſe 
was quite full, There was ſcarce a dry 
eye in the boxes during the laſt ſcene be- 
twent Brutus and Titus. If the author of 


«« bleneſs of his diſpoſition, earried with them irre- 
eſiſtible attractions. , He was affable and en- 
e gaging in his addreſs, and that addreſs enabled 
% him to deceive even perſons that thought them- 
« ſelves armed againft him. Daplicity was his pre- 
* yailing charaQeciſtic.” 


the 
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the © Playhouſe Dictionary“ had read the 
play, he would have ſeen not only that it 
was © acted,” but alſo the names of the 
actors.“ Notwithſtanding the prevailing 
prejudice againſt them, it was allowed, by 
the beſt judges, that the parts were pro- 
perly caſt, and that it was extremely well 


performed 3 


Brutus by Mr. Mills, ſenior +. 
Titus, - - Mr. Milward +. 
Lucia, Mrs. Heron }. 
Hortenſia, Mrs. Pritchard. 


* Mr. Mills, the elder, was the only tragic hero 
in that company, who could venture to appear in the 
characters of the late Mr. Booth. . . . Ia his ſtrength 
and vigour he might truly be called the © theatrical 
40 porter,” for the burden of the buſineſs lay entirely 
on him. Thus he was apparently very uſeful, and 
in all characters, decent. His perſon was manly, 
approaching to the graceſul, and his voice a full 
deep melodious tenor, which ſuited the chatacters of 
rage. On his death, Quin, aſſiſted by Milward, ſuc. 
ceeded him in all the capital parts of tragedy, in 
Drury- lane theatre. 

Hiſtory of the Theatres,” vol. i. 


+ Milward 
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But it was impoſfible for her to ſhine in 
ſuch an inferior part. The above-men- 


F Milward had ſome requiſites to make a good 
actor. He had a voice clear, full, and melodious. 
| bid. 


t Mrs. Heron, at the death of Mrs, Oldfield, was 
ſingled out by Mr. Cibber to ſupport his favourite 
characters of lady Betty Modiſh and lady Townly. 
On that account, he rook extraordinary pains, which 
was of ſingular happinefs to her; becauſe, with that 
advantage, ſhe made but a decent actreſs. She was 
naturally well formed, with an eaſy, elegant air and 
mien ; and, though her voice was bad, ſhe had a * 
ſible pronunciation. Mid. 


5 The merit of this excellent a&reſs, both in tra- 
gedy and comedy, and alſo in the great drama of 
life, is too well known to the preſent age to need 
being mentioned here. And poſterity alſo wilt know 
and eſteem her in her real, as well as her aſſumed, 
character, from the juſt and elegant tribyte which her 
friends and the laureat have paid to her memory in 
Weltminſter-abbey, near that great bard, of whom 
ſhe, as Roſalind, Beatrice, and Hamlet's mother, 
was one of the beſt expoſitors. She retired from the 
ſtage in April, 1768, and died at Bath in Auguſt 
following, aged 57. 
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tioned author fays, It was only a tran · 
* flation from: Voltaire.“ On the-contrary, 
there 1s ſcarce a ſcene without variations 
from Voltaire. Tullia (or Lucia) dies at 
the end of cho ivth act in Voltaire. In the 
Engliſh play, there is, in the vth act, a pa- 
thetic ſcene between her and Titus, entirely 
new. The author proceeds, This play 
as printed in octavo, 17 3 5. "Here is 
truth, but not, che whole truth. A ſecond 
edition, with! improvements, was publiſhed 
in 1747. To, this edition 1s prefixed Vol- 
taire's * Eſſay on tragedy,” then firſt tran- 
ſlated. 0 Both theſe _— are out of print. 


This play was read in manuſcript, and 


much approved, by the author's particular 
friends, old Tom Southerne, and Mr. 
Hawkins Browne, each of which gentlemen 
honoured him with corrections and re- 
m arks; ys: 14444 ö 4 


Mr. Browne ſuggeſted an alteration, by 
which the play was greatly improved, viz. 


w X - the 
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the placing the ſcene between Titus and 
Lucia before that - between Brutus and 
Titus, as it now ſtands. Dixi. 
' Yours, &c. 
W. DUNCOMBE. 


 _YweLETTER CLXIMIV. 
Mr. Hinsr to Mr. J. DuxcouzE. 


MY DEAR FRIEND, = A Fe. 


Th E public papers muſt have informed 
you of the intended return of Mr, Vanſittart 
to the Eaſt Indies The great connections! 
have had with and the many obligations I 
am under to him, will not make it any mat- 
ter of ſurpriſe, when I acquaint you, that 1 
ſhall accompany him to that part of the 
world. 


The 
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The commiſſioners are Mr. Vanſittart, 


Mr. Scrafton *, and colonel Forde T. As 


far as I can underſtand, they go out upon 
the general plan of pacification and reduc- 


tion of the company's military expences ; 


and are inveſted with the fulleſt powers to 
effectuate every thing they ſhall think pro- 
per for the good of the company ; particu- 
larly to inſpect into the collection of the 


Luke Scrafton, eſq; was author of Reflections 
on the government, &c. of Indoſtan : with a ſhort 
„ ſketch of the hiſtory of Bengal, from the year 
« 1739 to 1756; and an account of the Engliſh 
* affairs to 1758.” Publiſhed (in 8vo.) at Edinburgh 
in 1761, and at London in 1763. 


+ Colonel Francis Forde diſtinguiſhed himſelf in 
the laſt war by taking Maſſulipatam by ſtorm, April 
8, 1758, by defeating the French army in Golconda, 
commanded by the marqueſs de Conflans, December 
7, 1758, and, laſtly, by defeating alſo the Dutch 
forces in Bengal, November 25, 1759. In conſe- 
quence of this victory, a treaty was concluded be- 
tween the Engliſh and the director and council at 
Chincura, to the advantage of the former, 

See © Dobſon's annals of the war,” p. 111. 


&3' = revenues, 
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revenues, in which, it is ſuſptcted, there 
are very great abuſes. 


Mr. Vanſittart is firſt named in the com- 
miſſion ; but I do not learn that cither his 
appointment or power will be greater than 
thoſe of the other two. I am appointed 
chaplain to the commiſhon. The company 
is to find a table, and hear all expences ; ſo 


you may believe, I ſhall not ſtarve during 
this expedition. 


I could wiſh any other perſon rather than 
Mr. Scrafton was appointed ſecond com- 
miſſioner . Mr. Vanſittart feels nothing 


* Several aſperſions having been caſt on the con- 
duct of Mr. Vanſittart, as preſident of the council at 
Calcutta, his friends in England thought it neceſſary 
to publiſh, in 1765, ſome © Original papers relative 
to the diſturbances in Bengal: containing every 
1 material tranſaction from 1759 to 1764.” Theſe, 
connected | together by a narrative, were reprin · 
ted in 1766, by Mr. V. himſelf, in three volumes 
8vo. with ſome additions. Obſervations on this 
* narrative” were publiſhed i in 1767 by Mr. Scra- con, 
(then one of the Eaſt India direQors,) in which, as 

the 
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on this account, but all his friends feel 
greatly for him. His own good heart and 
gentle diſpoſition make him eaſy in theſe 
trying circumſtances. I hope there is no 
reaſon for any apprehenſions, as they ſeem, 
both, perfectly reconciled, and are ſtudious 
themſelves to promote a private, as they 
are commiſſioned to enforce a public, pa- 


\ 


the Monthly Reviewers expreſs it, that gentleman, 
« who was himſelf an actor of ſome conſequence in 
« thoſe turbulent ſcenes, being zealouſly attached to 
« lord Clive, the hero of the grand oriental drama, 
„charged both Mr. Holwell and Mr. Vanſittart 
« (lord Clive's ſucceſſors) with having embroiled the 
« company's affairs, by departing from his lordſhip's 
« wiſe plan, principles, and conduct.“ A perio- 
dical paper, entitled The Eaſt India obſerver,” 
was alſo conſidered by Mr. V. as the work of Mr. S. 
which, however, Mr. S. denied. Theſe attacks oc- 
caſioned the publication of A letter to the proprie- 
« tors of Eaſt India ſtock” by Mr. Vanſittart, in 
which, with irrefrapable ſtrength of argument, and 
exemplary command of temper, he convicted Mr. S. 
of many ſelf-contradictions, from his own ** Sketch 
« of the hiſtory of Bengal” above-mentioned, and 
anſwered every article alleged againſt him both by 
the uirector and the © obſerver” to the ſatisfaction of 
every impartial reader. 

cification. 


1 
cification. We have one reaſon to expect 
perfect unanimity, and that is from the 
fears we muſt all have of breaking the peace, 
which muſt be the ſureſt means of preſer- 
ving it. 


I thought to have ſpent the remainder of 
my days in Old England, under my own 
vine and under my own fig-tree;” but 


Diis aliter viſum eſt, and I muſt ſubmit. 


Adieu therefore all thoughts of domeſtic 
life! Adieu the domus et placens uxor ! Like 
Noah's dove, I muſt a ſecond time wander 
over the face of the great deep, for I 
mult not yet be allowed © reſt for the ſole 


of my foot.” 


His majeſty's ſhip the Aurora frigate is 
appointed to carry us to India, and it is. 
thought we ſhall be ready to fail in three 
weeks time . Gop bleſs you, my dear 


* They failed (alas!) September 30. A Latin ode 
on this occaſion, entitled Ad amicum navigaturum, 
was addreſſed to Mr. Hirſt by the late Dr. Kirk- 
patrick, father of major Kirkpatrick, who diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf at the battle of Plaſſey, &c. See it 


. 66 dix.“ : 
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friend! I ſhall ever think of your many ci- 
vilities with great gratitude, and hope for 
the continuance of your charitable cor- 
reſpondence during the time of this my 
ſecond eaſtern emigration, being 
Moſt 22 — yours, 
W. HIRST. 


LETTER CLXXV. 


Mr. Hinsr to Mr. Faz Ax ERILEV. 


DEAR FAZ, December 19, 1769. 


1 WRITE this from the Dutch town at 
the Cape of Good Hope. My laſt gave 


you an account of our arrival at and depar- 


ture from Madeira, and this acquaints you 
that we arrived here the 6th inſtant, from 
whence, it is imagined, we ſhall fail the 
day after to-morrow. I have made many 
little excurſions during my reſidence here, 
but not far enough in the country to give 
you much account of jt: and there 1s little 

worth 
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worth conveying to you from hence, un- 
leſs I could have ſent you ſome authentic 
anecdotes of the Aborigines of the country, 
I mean the Hottentots; and they are all 
ſhrunk into the inland parts, at leaſt two or 
three hundred miles from the Cape. We 
have ſeen but three of them (all men) ſince 
our arrival here; nor do I recollect that I 
ſaw more when I was here before. 


As we are in ſouth latitude, the weather 
is at this time exceeding ſultry, ſo that we 
are obliged to keep under cover great part 
of the day, the thermometer being now at 
83 degrees; a heat much beyond what you 
generally have in England in ſummer “. 


May 16, 1770. Dr. Bevis ſays, the uſual height 
of the thermometer in England in hot weather is from 
70 to 72; but his has been in very hot weather at 
., | 


ln the hotteſt weather of laſt ſummer [1772] the 
thermometer in the open air was at 85, while that in 
my cellar was at 55; and it ſtands nearly at the ſame 
degree in the middle of winter. I ſuppoſe 48 to be 


nearly the mean degree of the heat and cold of the 
whole 


— 7 


01 

Yeſterday and the day before I made one 
of a party with Mr.Vanſittart to Bay Falſo*, 
about twenty Engliſh miles from the Cape. 
We rode. partly on horſeback, and partly 
in a coach, having two of the gavernor's 
coaches. and fix to attend us. Indeed 1 
cannot ſay too much of the very hoſpitable 
reception we mer with here, owing to the 
great reſpect which th: Dutch governor and 
his council ſhew to Mr. Vanſittart. You 
may be ſure, this circumitance gives me no 
ſmall pleaſure, as it is a proot of the great 


whole year, from the pole to the equator ; and that 
this is the temperature of the earth's body, in the 
middle latitudes at all ſeaſons, to a certain depth. 
That where the temperature of the earth's body is 
more or leſs than this, the ſun and the ſuperior ai ? 
have no ſhare in it, but it muſt be imputed to ſub- 
terraneous cauſes, ſuch as mineral efferveſcences and 
aqueous exhalations, The ſubterraneous tempera- 
ture is a curious ſubject, which hath not been much 
attended to. W. J. 


* This bay, which is ten leagues in circumference, 
lies between Cape Falſo and Cape das Aigollhas, to 
the ſouth-eaſt of the Cape of Good Hope, at the moſt 


ſouthern extremity of Africa. 
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name and character he has in India, that 
even ſtrangers are not unacquainted with it. 
It has been reported that Cape Falſo“ is a 
much more proper ſituation for a colony 
than the place which the Dutch have choſen 
here; but this is not fact, as the hills, or 
rather mountains, deſcend almoſt to the 
ſea- ſide, and are ſo ſteep and craggy as not 
to admit of cultivation. The' company have 
lately built ſome ſtorehouſes there for the 
ſervice of the- ſhipping in the winter-time, 
when the winds blow fo hard in Table-bay, 
that they cannot with ſafety ride here. 


It is with ſome ſatisfaction I recogniſe 
the view of the Table-land and its environs, 
and am pleaſed to find the reſemblance of 
my view of it in 1765 much more ſtrong 
than I thought. If I had more time, and 


leſs indolence, 1 might perhaps make it leſs 
unworthy the acceptance of my friends. 


* 'The Portugueſe once took this cape for the Cape 
das Aigullhas, which lies over againſt it, and having 
found their miſtake, they called this Cabo Falſo, or 


the Falſe Cape, Bowen, 
The 
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The comet which we ſaw in England ap- 
proaching to the ſun, we, ſaw returning 
from it. I took two obſervations of its ſi- 
tuation in the heavens with reſpect to the 
neighbouring fixed ſtars, and wrote on the 
occaſion a ſheet-full, which I intended to 
have ſent to my friend Maſkelyne * at 


Aſtronomer- royal. In addition to the account 
which this gentleman gave (in the Tranſactions“) 
of Mr. Hirſt's obſervation of the ſecond tranfitof Venus, 
as mentioned in noteF, p. 85, Mr. Hirſt inſerted, at his 
deſire, in vol. lix, p. 228, An account of ſeveral 
„ phznomena obſerved during the ingreſs of Venus 
into the ſolar diſc ;” by which it appears, that, 
in this tranſit, the firſt external contact was preceded 
by an undolation of the edge of the ſun, as, in the 
former, by a kind of penumbra, both perhaps oecaſi- 


oned by the atmoſphere of Venus; and, in both tranſits, 


at the internal contacts, he obſerved the ſame phz1io- 
menon of an oblongation of the orb of Venus. He 
alſo took this opportunity to complain of the mutila- 
ted manner in which his account of the tran ſit in India 
was inſerted in vol. lii of the «© TranſaQtions,” p. 396, 
(not vol. Ivi, as printed by miſtake in the former note) 
in particular, of the omitting his obſervations of the 
equal altitudes and meridional tranſits for regulating 
his time-keeper, and his reaſons for concluding that 
Venus had no ſatellite, as had been ſuſpected by M. 
Y 2 Caſſini 
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Greenwich: but this, as well as many other 
papers, I have either loſt or miſlaid at fea; 


and it often happens, as the earl of Dorſet 
ſays *, that 


« Our paper, pens, and ink, and we 
„ Are tumbled up aud down at ſea,” 


We continue to be very harmonious, and 
coniequently very happy, on board the 


Caflini and the late Mr. Short.“ If theſe had been inſer- 
ted, M.Pingre would have had no occafion to lament, 
that Mr. Hirſt did not acquaint the world in what 
« manner he obſerved the equal altitudes, &c.“ nor 
would there have been any occaſion to alter his num- 
bers reſpecting the periods of the tranſit, ** Obſervati- 
« ons (as he juſtly remarks) ought not to be rejected or 
« ſtifled becauſe they do not entirely ſuit an adopted 
« ſyſtem, or favourite parallactic angle.” Mr. Short 
at that time methodiſed and digeſted the aſtronomical 
papers in the © TranſaQtions,” Governor Vanſit- 
tart was Mr. Hirſt's aſſiſtant at Greenwich, as gover- 
nor Pigot had been at Madras. 


In his celebrated ballad, the happieſt of his 
poetical productions, 
« To all you ladies now at land, 
« We men at ſea indite, c.“ 


compoſed the night before the engagement with the 
Dutch in 1665. Aurora. 
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Aurora. I know, this will give great plea- 
ſure to all Mr. Van's real friends, and be 
the occaſion of great chagrin and diſap- 
pointment to all who expected the commiſ- 
ſion would be overſet by the diſſenſion of 
the commiſſioners. Gop bleſs you, my 
dear friend. 

Yours ever, 


W. HIRST. 


LET TE R CEXEZVE 


Rev. Dr. Joxnson* to the Rev. Dr. 
BERKELEY +. 


Scratford in Connecticut, 
Nov. 1, 1771. 


I AM moſt intenſely thankful to our good 
Gop, that he hath ſo graciouſly preſerved 


REV. AND MOST DEAR SIR, 


* Miſſionary at Stratford, and preſident of the col- 
lege at New York. He publiſhed (at Philadelphia) 
in 1752, ** Elementa Philoſophica, containing chiefly 
% Noetica, or things relating to the mind and un- 
#* derſtanding : and Ethica, or things relating to the 

| * moral 
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my dear ſonꝰ to me and his family, and us to 
him, through his long abſence, and many dan- 
gers, and at laſt reſtored him to us, and given 
us to rejoice together in all the great goodneſs 
of his providence towards him and us! And 
now I return my moſt cordial thanks for the 


8 wed www IZA 


« moral behaviour,” He died, far advanced in years, 
January 6, 23772. He had often wiſhed, and re- 
peated- it the morning of his departure, that he might 
in his death reſemble biſhop Berkeley, whom of all 
mankind he had moſt revered and loved, and whoſe 
virtues he had endeavoured to imitate in his life; and 
Heaven heard his prayer, for, like him, he expired 
fitting in his chair, without a ſtruggle or a groan. 
The ſociety ©* for the propagation of the Goſpel in 
foreign parts,“ in the Jatt ** abſtract of their pro- 
„ ceedings,” take an opportunity of expreſſing “their 
« ſenſe of the diſtinguiſhed merit and long ſervices 
© of that very worthy and reſpectable miſſionary,” f 
and of declaring, that © they confider his death as a 
„public loſs to the ſociety, and to the American 
church.“ v 


an — . was fin 2D GO, 4 ch. 


S wr — — 


| + Son of biſhop Berkeley, and prebendary of 
| Canterbury, &c. 


| * William Samuel Johnſon, 1. L. b. four years 
agent in England for the colony of Connecticut. 
| great = 
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great kindneſs and affection wherewith you 


have treated him in his abſence from us. 


May my Gop abundantly reward all your 
goodneſs and beneficence ! 


I am much grieved for the miſcarriage of 
your kind anſwer to my laſt letter, wherein 
you opened yonr mind with ſo much free- 
dom; and I could with you yet to give a 
ſhort recapitulation of it. I am yet unwil- 
ling to give up all hopes of ſeeing you in 
America; at leaſt of your being our firſt 
b:ſhop ; for then I could truſt that we ſhould 
ſet out upon the foot of true genuine primi- 
tive Chriſtianity. And if you be not your- 
ſelf the man, I beg of you, throughout your 
whole lite, ſtrongly to intereſt yourſelf in 
our affairs, and, as far as poſſible, that we 
may have one or more biſhops, and that 
they may be true primitive Chriſtians; other- 
wife, if they are only men of this world, we 
are indeed better without them, 


I rejoice and bleſs Go, that there is ſuch a 
man in theſe abandoned times as Bp. North'*, 


* Of Litchfield and Coventry, ſecond ſon to the 
earl of Guilford, and 
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and he ſo young a man too, and of a noble 
family too ! Such a one is a Phœnix indeed! 
—1 deſire you (if you think fit) to give my 
dutiful compliments to him, and to let him 
know, that (as I am the oldeſt clergyman of 
the church in America) I humbly beg he 
would pity our deplorable condition here, 
in being obliged to go a thouſand leagues 
for every ordination, and uſe all the influ- 
ence in his power, without ceaſing, *till we 
are provided with a biſhop to ordain and 
govern the clergy here. 


1 earneſtly pray Gop to bleſs you, my 
dear Sir, and that moſt worthy lady, your 
mother, with your lady and dear offspring, 
with all the bleſſings of this life, and that 
we may at length be happy together in a 
better world, with your great and good fa- 
ther, whoſe precious memory I bleſs as my 
preceptor |! | 2 

I am, dear Sir, with great regard, 
Your moſt affectionate friend and brother, 
SA. JOHNSON. 


ADDITIONAL 
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ADDITIONAL' LETTERS. 
„LETTER cn. 8 


Rev. Dr. BexTLey * © che Rev: Mr 


Davis + 


| 3 Trigity-college, 
DEAR SIR, = Saturday evening, [1710.] 


ArrkR you left me chis ELD I 
borrowed of Dr. Sike, Mr. Barnes's new 


* Maſter of Trinity-college, Cambridge, arch- 
deacon of Ely, &c. This letter to his brother- 
critic ſeems truly characteriſtic of that great man 
and his little temper.  ** Joſhua Barnes,” he uſed 
to ſay, „ underſtood as much Greek as a m_—_ 
*« cobler.” 


+ A learned critic, well known by his editions of 
Cicero $ philoſophical works, Lactantius, Minucius, 
c. He was at this time fellow of Queen's college, 
Cambridge, of which he was afterwards maſter, pre- 
bendary of Ely, and D. L. and D. He died in 
1731. 
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edition of Homer, where, . I was told, I 
ſhould find myſelf abuſed. I read over 
his dedications and prefaces, and there J 
found very opprobrious words againſt ene- 
mies in general, and one homo inimicus in 
particular ; which I cannot apply to my- 
ſelf, not being concerned in the accuſation. 
But if Mr. Barnes has or does declare in 
company, that he means me by thoſe ex- 
preſſions, I aſſure him I ſhall not put up 
ſuch an affront; and an injury too, ſince ! 
was one of his firſt ſubſcribers, and an 
uſeful director to him, if he had followed 
good advice. He ſtruts and ſwaggers like 
a Suffenus *, and challenges that ſame ene. 
my to come apertè, and ſhew him any 
fault. If he mean me, I have but dipped 
yet into his notes, and yet I find every 
where juſt occaſion of cenſure, 


Iliad. Z. Ver. 1o i. A arise, ieh ον 95 xigurs· 
A ſilly poet, who cenſured the performances of 


others as much as he admired his own, See Catul- 
lus, i, 20, &c. | 


. Thus 
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Thus all editions have it; but in this we 
have it in the very text, | 


| "Avrag amonTavieow, igunoues 0 xdeHne, 


and this noble note added : « Are, 112 
e ommnind pro a, ut olim; ſo we have dvr 
clapt in, pro imperio, only to avoid the hiatus 
of two vowels, avs Now for this inter- 
polation alone his book deſerves to be 
burnt, Let's examine into the paſſage a 
little; what is anowrarivew > He tranſlates it 
reſpicient; but ſays not one word to ex- 
plain it. His friend Euſtathius, to whom 
he owes the better half of his notes, knows 
not what to make on't; whether it 
be ar=inraviucu from zr ere, i. e. 4e 
e vow ; OF amoowrarizuc from vr bee, Co- 
, i. e. rte, or from ce wrawsy 1 e. 
nracHouras, But who ever heard either of 
zerdus Or wrdw? Where does our profeſſor 
find either of them? He's wholly mute 
upon this word, which is t vα 9 and 
yet the wretch would venture blindfold to 
put in 272, But the true reading is thus: 


2 2 "AN 
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"AIN mrmenTariyow,  igunaves 3! xagun;. 


roh . fi Ut. vor rr, Tobis raren: TN anTYL yu 
comes forty times in Homer; and if he had 
been, as he thinks himſelf, Maconides ſextus 
Povene ex Pythagoreo, he might have found 
out · the emendation, which is clear per ſe; 
but PII prove &it ſo by aan « Etymol. 
«653, uud mito, Nerds 246. TenTanu, Frantz), 
10 Karre R autre Th; erdbeer, eromrivo;” 
ſo it is e indeed, but it is evident he 
writ- it Kerl Hep, and had reſpect to this 
place; as Sytburgius'well obſerves. Again, 
Heſychits, in the "right ſeries between 
ii et and Aalraf, v has it thus; "AttorenTa- 
2 Selbe, ros eyueu. 1 Correct, * AToTanTH= 
ien, rig luci; he means this very paſſage, 
as appears by the Scholiaſt, . *amorrarizen, 
roi is v Ive d IAG oor d ig, Crvforra.”? 
What lays our: profetior to chis Jobb ? 


10 195 FL l 19 Vy 4708 
even Opngeiono 70 9 fear, Bagnclay 
10 * 72990 972. 


aries ard ON his own head, and ſo, 
quantum in ſe, to jextinguiſh. the true rea- 
ding for ever, which, While 2224 was pre- 
ſerved in the, text, might ſometime be re- 
trieved. 


I dipped 
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I dipped. into his: ſecond. volume, and 
there I found this learned correction. Od. 4. 
v. 546. pag. 307. Agamemnon,“ ſays 
the Scholiaſt, to judge fairly whether 
Ajax or Ulyſſes deſerved Achilles's ar- 
E mour, e&ryparure; Tor Tewur aytyur, new TIC ons 
4 oToTice ra Tewwv lau hi neus. . Eintorrwy 8 T% 
« 'Oduocia, he gave the armour to, him.” 
Here our proteſſor corrects it, vn} een 
land. % Tecs, and thus acts Thraſo 1 in his 
note; „Ita emendo, ſenſa, poſtulante , quique 
* hoc valent, ad hos provoco. Impertinence.! 
to appeal to men of ſenſe here; as ir it 
required much, ſenſe to. know that Ajax and 
Ulyſſes were. not Trojans. .. The buſineſs 
is, to correct the place neatly, that is truly, 
as the aythor wrote it ; -which he has not. 
done, but has gone clumſily about it. I'll 
give him the true lection with akering half 
a letter ; "Wha, 2. emovige Twv LH, 33 from which 
« of the [two heroes] they ſuffered moſt.” 
This is clear and neat. But our profeſſor, 
beſides his botching in the words, has ſul- 
lied even the ſenſe ; for the captives were 
not aſked what all the Trojans, & Tea, 
thought, but only what they themſelves. 
oyght. Again, 
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Again, over the leaf, p. 309, 'v. 576, 
I find this worthy note; the poet had ſaid 
of Tityus, 53 i bela tire Tiga. Upon which 
ſays the Scholiaſt, ae, deres nige, . 
un v Turũu To odQEnurixe Tory ing ve cad lu. 
So all former editions. One -a9; being 5 
of a ſtadium, 9 mis make one tadium and 
1: Now comes our learned profeſſor's 
note: © Cum 1g ft ſexta Pars ſtadii, e 
0 Fityus oetupet novem ages, ſequitur, illum 
* ſpatium occupare, non unius dimidii, ſed 
« unius Aadii & dimidii > Quare inter 1. & 
4 ler adfendum"trat . Here's your 
profe Nr. emeritus, that has made Greek his 
ſtudy per annos quadraginta, to whoſe pue- 
ritia other peoples manhood cannot reach. 
Now to pardon him his filly interpolation 
of ue for zue, and ſo making the Scho- 
lpit write Ionic; it's plain he thought u 

Alert ſignified © one half,” and not © one 
" * half;“ a piece of ignorance for 
which he deſerves to be turned out of the 
chair; and for which, and many others like 
it, 1 magis me irritaverit, I, as his princi- 
pal elector and governor, may call him to 
account. What! he that in his preface 

oF has 
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has bragged of peruſing Pollux, Suidas, 
Etymologus; not to know what all of 


them teach us: , zue rare, ſays Pol- 


lux, lib. 9, is mga turaara,” i. e. one 
« talent and a half,“ not one half ta- 
« lent,” as this booby would think it. So, 
in thoſe lexicographers and authors paſſim, 
%% zue, riocaga nwov, 5 mwov, 25, 41, f, 
„ uae dev, 125,” not “ twelve half,” I 
hope. A fit man indeed per annos 15 in 
Graeca cathedra celeb. academie ſedere ! From 
thence I dipped in his fulſome jxauyc;, enough 
to make a man ſpew, that fees the vanity 
and inſolence of the writer: where I meet 


with theſe verſes, 


An Tor iyd TghyNwTT0 du, Ka He dn, 
Eu nal T Bux, x Thu; x. 


But what a ſhame is it for a man, that 
pretends to have been, a teneris unguiculis, 
2 great grammarian and a poet, not to 
know that the ſ:cond ſyllable of jvrzayia is 
long ! | 


Sir, 


— ö 
— — — 
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Sir, .I write to you as a common friend, 
and deſire you to ſhew: Mr. Barnes this let- 
ter, but not to let him keep it, nor tran- 
ſcribe it. If it be true, that he gives out 
that he means me by thoſe villainous cha- 
racters, I ſhall teach him better manners 
towards his elector. For though I ſhall 
not honour him ſo much as to enter the 
liſts againſt him myſelf; yet in one week's 
time I can ſend a hundred ſuch remarks as 
theſe to his good friend Will. Baxter *, 
(whom I have known theſe twenty years) 
who, before the parliament ſits, ſhall pay 
him- home for his Anacreon ; but if it be 
otherwiſe, that he did not deſcribe me 


Soon after this, Mr. Baxter publiſhed a ſecond 
edition of his Anacreon, in which he treated Mr. 
Barnes's with ſome contempt. It is obſervable alſo, 
that, in his ſecond edition of Horace, finiſhed by him, 
but a few days before his death, in 1725, Dr. 
«« Bentley (he ſays) ſeems to him rather to have 
ee buried Horace under a heap of rubbiſh than to 
have illuſtrated him.” Scriptorem iſtum videtur magis 
oppreſſifſe quam adornafſe, Such are the reciprocal civi- 
lities of critics ! 


under 
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under thoſe general reproaches, a ſmall 
ſatisfaction ſhall content me, which I leave 
you to be judge of; for I would not, with- 
out the utmoſt provocation, hurt the ſale 
of his book, upon which he profeſſes to 
have laid out his whole fortunes. Pray let 
me hear from you as ſoon as you can, 


I am, &c. 


R. BENTLEY, 


That anoranrarizow, the correction propoſed 
by our critic (p. 172) is the true reading, appears 
from the Vatican and Florentine MSS, in both of 
which it was afterwards found by his ſon, Dr. Tho- 
mas Bentley, See Clarke's Homer,” vol. ii, p. 63. 
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* LETTER CLXXVIII. 


Sir RichARD SEELE to Biſhop Hoary, 


MY LORD, [without a date.] 


! HOPE I ſhall be able to wait upon 
you at the place you command me at three 
of [the] clock on Monday next. There is 
no great danger of your aſſuming mo e 
power than 1s welcome : You never exert 
ſo much as is voluntarily given you. Co- 
ming home the other night, after your great 
condeſcenſion in liking ſuch ' pleaſures as ! 
entertained your lordſhip with, I made the 
diſtich, which you will find if you tura 
over the leaf: 


Virtue with ſo much eaſe on BAN GOR ſits, 
All faults he pardons, though he none commits. 


I am, my Lord, 
Your moſt obliged, 
. molt obedient, humble ſervant, 
RICHARD STEEL. 


* See vol. i, p. 290, note *, 


* L. EIT- 
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LETTER AM N 
Mr. WLSsTED Þ to Mr. ——. 


SIR, Tower, January 18, 1730, 


'T roucn I da not think it proper at 
this time to trouble my great patron 4 with 
a letter on the ſubject we lately talked of, 
I cannot however excuſe myſelf from let- 
ting you know the ſenſe I have of his 
goodneſs to me. 


I do not remember, he ever refuſed 
me any thing I aſked of him; but this 
laſt inſtance of his favour came unaſked, 
and was indeed, in itſelf, and in the manner 
of it, ſo generoys an exertion of huma- 
nity, that nothing can come up to it, ex- 
cept my own gratitude, 


+ See vol. i, letters li and liii. Mr. Welſted was 
patroniſed by the Duke of Newcaſtle, and had at 
this time a good place in the office of ordnance. 


1 Biſhop Hoadly. 


Aa? Jam 
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I am ſcarce able, as things now are 
with me, in any way to expreſs to you what 
I thought or felt in that favourable inſtant, 
when I zeceived by your hands ſo gracious a 
mark of [the] lord biſhop of Saliſbury's 
friendſhip ; but be aſſured, that when I re- 
count the days of my adverſity, I ſhall leave 
that out of the number *; and when I call to 
mind what I moſt approve of myſelf, I ſhall 


dwell with pleaſure on the ſentiments I 


then had with reſpect to him. 


The happineſs he is poſſeſſed of in the 
conſciouſneſs of ſuch actions is ſincere and 
inviolable, and the memory of them will 
ſit ſweetly on him in extreme old age. 


I beg, Sir, as I doubt not you have in- 
clination for it, that you will take all op- 


* In like manner, marſhal Tallard, after paſſing 
ſome days with the duke. of Devonſhire, told his 
grace, that, when he counted the days of his im- 
priſonment in England, he ſhould leave thoſe that 
he paſſed at Chatſworth out of the number.“ 


portunities 
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portunities to cultivate in this great and 
amiable man thoſe kind diſpoſitions, of 
which I to lately received ſo great a proof. 
Occaſion may probably bring it in your 
way tc throw out, in converſation, ſomewhat 
of more force and happineſs for expreſſing 
my acknowledgments, than I can ſay my- 
ſelf. I would fain appear to him, at leaſt, 
to be of a ſincere and grateful ſpirit, and 
nothing would go nearer me than to be 
thought cither not to ſee, when I met with 
handſome and kind uſage, or not to have a 
heart that was duly affected with it. 


I am, &c. 


LEON. WELSTED. 


* LET- 
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* LETTER CLXXX. 


Rev. Mr. STrzaicnrt + to Biſhop Hoapry. 


MY LORD, 1 11732.] 


] JUST now received your lordſhip's 
moft ſurpriſing, generous, opportune, be- 
atiſic letter, I was dead till I received it, 


Rector of Findon, Suſſex, a living which was 
given him by Magdalen-college, Oxford, of which 
he had been fellow. He was ever in a ſtate of per- 
ſecution, as it were, for his extraordinary parts and 
eccentric good ſenſe; by which entirely he got rid 
of his good enthuſiaſtic father's prejudices (in which 
he was educated) in favour of the“ French pro- 
« phcts,” by whom he was eaten up and betrayed. 


Mr. Straight married the eldeſt daughter of Mr. 
Davenport, vicar of Broad Hinton, Wilts, whom he 
left a widow with ſix children. After his death, two 
volumes 8vo. of Select diſcourſes”? were publiſhed 
for their benefit, which, though never deſigned by 

him 
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but it has given me new life: I feel myſelf 
gay, Elated ... . I have been tithe-gathe- 
ring theſe three weeks, and never thought 
to enquire after any thing for the future, 
but the price of corn : but now I ſhall ſee 
London again, I ſhall ſee Sarum again, I 
ſhall ſee the biſhop again, 


Shall eat his oyſters, drink his ale, 
Loos'ning the tongue, as well as tail; 
* 


I ſhall be poetical, oratorical, ambitious; I 
ſhall write again to the young divine ; 
nay, I don't know but to the public. But 
I muſt ſuppreſs the extravagance of my 


him for the preſs, were extremely worthy of it. 
His circumſtances and health were particularly 
hurt by his turning farmer, and dying ſoon after, 
before he had time to retrieve the extraordinary firſt 
expences. The few poems that he wrote, which 
are excellent, and much in the manner of Prior, are 
inſerted in Dodſley's collection, vol. v, p. 244-288. 


This letter was occaſioned by the biſhop's giving 
him the prebend of Warminſter, in the cathedral of 


vala{bury. 


* Mr. John Hoadly. 
Joy, 


— — 
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Joy, and think of proper terms to expref; 
my gratitude. TI can- only wiſh your lord- 
ſhip and myſelf a long life to ſhew it. .. 


I am, 
Your lordſhip's 


moſt obliged humble ſervant, 


J. STRAIGHT. 
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MINUTES rOR an ESSAY 


ON THE 


HARMONY. or VERSES®; 


By Mz, HUG HES. 


DL 


5 As this diſcourſe muſt neceſſa- 


rily be often dry and minute in the rules, it 
has been endeavoured to enliven it, and 
relieve the reader, by ſelecting examples, 


* Many of the thoughts in this eſſay, unfiniſhed 
as it is, are ſimilar to thoſe of the author's learned 
friend Mr. Say, in his two eſſays on the harmony, 
* variety, and power of numbers,” which were writ- 
ten in the year 1737, at the requeſt of Mr. Richard- 
ſon, the painter, and publiſhed, after Mr. Say's 
death, in 1745. See letter iv, note. 

Vor. III. « Rude 


| 
f 
1 
| 


ES 3 
which, beſides the reaſons for which they 


are cited, have a beauty of thought and 
expreſſion, and an agreeable variety. 


SECTION . 


Sir William Temple's reaſon of the force 
of poetry among the ancients, from the 
union. of the three powers of painting, 
cloquence, and muſic. 


The ancient poetry was all ſung. 
The variation of the numbers among the 


ancients in poetry, as well as in muſic, 
was 10 expreſs the paſſions, 


Rude ſketches like theſe, by the hand of a maſter, 


are always leſs valuable for having been touched upon 


by an inferior pencil: they are therefore ſubmitted to 
the connoiſſeur in their original form, and in thoſe 
drayghts where only the outline is chalked, or, 
without a metaphor, where the rules are not con- 
firmed by examples, his own ſagacity and obſerva- 
tion will readily ſupply them. The paſſages between 
hooks [] are added by the editor. 


On 


On the chorus of the ancient tragedy. 


See a paſſage in Ariſtotle's problem, by 
which it appears that not only the chorus, 
but the ſcenes, were fung, or ſpoken to a 
kind of modulation, like recitative muſic, 


On the ancient ode, the ſtrophe, anti- 
ſtrophe, and epodon. 


The harmony of verſe then originally 
was its aptneſs for muſic. And what was 
afterwards called harmony in verſe had an 
analogy to this firſt uſe of poetry. 


Harmony ia verſe is therefore an apt dit- 
poſition of the words, ſo as to affect the 
ear of the reader with a ſor: of muſical 
delight, 


This 1s found, in a leſs degree, in all 
oratorical prove 3 for inſtance, in Cicero's 
« orations.” Livy's * Roman hiſtory,” 
which is perhaps written more in the ora- 
torical than in the hiſtorical ſtyle, is a kind 

a 2 of 


1 
of numerous proſe, and it is obſerved by 
Dryden, that the very firſt line of it, 


Fadturuſne opere pretium ſim, 


is an hexameter hemiſtich, [and that of 
Tacitus an entire one; 


Urbem Romam a principio Reges habutre. 


Livy too, deſcribing the glorious effort 
of a tribune to break through a brigade of 
the enemy, juſt after the battle of Cannæ, 


falls unknowingly into a verſe not unwor- 
thy of Virgil himſelf : 


Flee ubi difta dedit, ſtringit gladium, cuneoque 
Fadto per medios, &c. 


Some modern inſtances of numerous 
proſe. | 


[5 Then was the war ſhivered,” ſays Mil- 
ton, “ into ſmall frays or bickerings, at wood 
c gr waters, is chance gr valour, advice or 
cc raſhneſs ied them 6n ; commanded, or 
cc without command.” 


* Dryden's preface to Virgil's paſtorals, p. 98 
Another 


TAE 


Another celebrated writer, contemporary 
with Milton, thus cloſes his account of the 
mental prayer of the myſtics, now called 
Quietifts : A kind of purgatory it is in 
* devotion; ſomething out of this world, 
* and not in another; above the earth, and 
beneath heaven; where we will leave it 
ein clouds and darkneſs.” And Mr. Say, 
like Longinus, thus deſcribes, and at the 
ſame time exemplifies, the uſe and power 
of the iambic and anapæſt, with which 
Cicero flaſhes in the face of guilty Catiline, 
cc Tt has at 'once a ſharp and 4 ſudden ſound : 
the ſame which men iſe when they pour out 3 
torrent of words in their anger *. ] 


The affectation of this is, however, a 
great fault, and the diſtinction between 
proſe and verſe is better preſerved now than 
formerly. 


The firſt thing that conſtitutes the har- 
mony of verſe is the meaſure. 


* Eſſay i, p. 125. 
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2. The feet among the ancients, dactyls, 
ſpondees, &c. 


3. The juſt obſervation of the quantity 
of the ſyllables, and the laying the accent 
harmoniouſly, that no ſyllable may be forced 
out of 1ts natural ſound. 


4. The variation of the pauſes. 


| 5. The order, or ſituation, of the words: 
for inſtance, I heaven invoke : Heaven 
„ b 


As our verſe is leſs numerous than that 
of the ancients, our proſe is ſo too in pro- 
portion; ſo that among us the diſtinction 
between verſe and proſe is kept as wide as 
among them; our proſe admitting of fewer 
tranſpoſitions of the words out of their 
natural order, and our verſe being ſprink- 
led with ſuch tranſpoſitions as ſometimes 
give a majeſty to it, though they would be 
affected in proſe. 


Voſſius 


«„ „ A 
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Voſſius is miſtaken in aſſerting, p. 33 
that the moderns have no diſtinction of feet, 
or quantities of ſyllables, and noth ing but 
the © ſound of like endings,” now called 
« rhyme,” which he compares to the mo- 
tion of a drunken man. 

See Dionyſ. Halic. de verborum collocatione. 


However faulty the French may be, it is 
plain that this is not true when applied to 
Engliſh poetry. It muſt be allowed, that, 
having no proſedia, we have not yet diſtin- 
ouiſhed more than the number of ſyllables 
in each verſe, but have not divided thoſe 
ſyllables into different feet with diſtinct 


names. That a certain number of ſylla- 


bles, for example, ten, which is the num- 
ber allotted to our heroic yerſe, is not al- 
ways ſufficient to frame a verſe, may be 
ſeen from the following line, ſet down 
three ſeveral ways : | 


The Saxons reign'd long ſince o'er this lang. 
O'er this iſland long ſince reign'd the Saxons. 
Long fince o'er this iſland the Saxons reigu'd. 


This 
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This is no verſe, though there are ten 
ſyllables in it; but let the words be placed 
in the following order, 


Long fince the Saxons o'er this iſland reign'd, 


and you will find it is a verſe, and reads 
very harmoniouſly. 


FS © % 7 . 


The ancient heroic verſe was varied by 
the different feet, dactyls and ſpondees, and 
conſiſted of a different number of ſyllables. 
The Engliſh heroic conſiſts of ten ſylla- 
bles, yet of different feet, according as the 
accent falls on thoſe ſyllables. 


Examples of this : 
O coiild 7 | flow like | thee, find | mike thi 
{ſtream 


My | great ex|ample, 5s it is my theme ! 


In 
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In this couplet, the firſt ſyllable in the 
firſt line is long, and with the two ſhort 
ones that follow may be reckoned to make 
one foot of the verſe. In the ſecond line, 
the firſt ſyllable is ſhort, and the ſecond 

But the variation of the length and 
ſhortneſs of the ſyllables, and conſequently 
the various falling of the accent, will beſt 
be ſeen in a diagram : 
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2d line. 
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The ill ſound of verſe is either when the 
meaſure is ill choſen, as 


— . * A 
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When I ſigh by my Phyllis, and gaze on thoſe eyes, 


Vor. III. b which 
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which is a kind of a jig movement, or tri- 
ple time; or when the quantity of ſyllables 0 
| is not duly obſerved, as , . - t 


[Before he *ſcap'd, fo it pleaſ'd my deſtiny 

| (Guilty of my fin of going) to think me 

| As prone to all ill, and of good as forgetful, &c. 
Donne. ] 


Or when the ſtops are not varied. 


Dr. Aldrich fancied he could diſtinguiſh 


| 3 8 B 
. Virgil's verſe from any other, if only the ; 
| marks were written, and the words left N 
| ou * 
x dd h 
ll Virgil, the moſt harmonious verſifier, 
| has made the firft fix lines of his ivth ec- 
| clogue cloſe with the ſame ſtops at the end 
is of each line : | 
m 
Sicelides Maſz, paulo majora canamus. lc 
| Non omnes arbuſta juvant, humile/que myrice. le 
Si canimus {ylvas, Hlvuæ ſint conſule dignæ. th 
Ultima Cumæi wenit jam carminis ætas. 1 
| Magnus ab integro ſeclorum naſcitur ordo. Pe 
| Jam redit tt virgo, redeunt Saturnia regna. * 
| 
| Dryden, 
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Dryden, though in æ language that admits 
of leſs variation of harmony, has tranſlate 
them thus : 


Sicilian Muſe, begin a loftier ftrain ! 

Though Iowly ſhrubs, and trees that ſhade the plain, 
Delight not all ; Sicilian Muſe prepare 

To make the vocal woods deſerve a conſuls care. 
The laſt great age, foretold by ſacred rhymes, 
Renews its finiſh'd courſe, Saturnian times 

Roll round again, &e. 


By which means, the lines being drawn out 
one into another, and the ſtops varicd, 
there ariſes from them a more agrecable 
harmony, 


SECT I10 0 NA 


Turnk is yet another cauſe of the har- 
mony, which ariſcs from the varying the 
ſenſe and grammatical conſtruction of the 
ſentences, which alters the modulation of 
the voice.---The meaſure, feet, accents, 
pauſes, come under an analogy to time in 
muſic. This part is analogous to tone. 
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The voice in reading riſes, or falls, ac. - 
cording to the different ſenſe, or conſtruc. 


tion, of the ſentences which expreſs that 


ſenſe, 


That there are ſome words which em- 
phatically engage the voice is ſeen by the 
cuſtom which has often prevailed of mark- 
ing with Italic characters, 


Affirmations lower the voice in the end 
of a ſentence; interrogations and admira- 
tions raiſe it. No one will doubt that this 
variation of the tone of the voice has its 
force in harmonious verſe. 


If too many verſes follow one another 
with interrogations, there will be a «azz, 


Example, from Denham : 


Could we not wake from that lethargic dream, 
But to be reſtleſs in a worſe extreme ? 

And for that lethargy was there no cure, 

But to be caſt into a calenture ? 


Can 
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Can knowledge have no bound, but muſt advance 
So far, to make us wiſh for ignorance ? &c. 


Who {ces theſe diſmal heaps, but would demand 
What barbarous invader ſack'd the land? 

But when he hears, no Goth, no Turk, did bring 
This deſolation, but a chriſtian king; 

When nothing, but the name of zeal, appears 
Twixt our beſt actions, and the worſt of theirs, 
What, does he think, our ſacri lege would ſpare, 
When ſuch th' effects of our devotions are? 


If the laſt lines were left out, which are 
a tautology 1n the ſenſe, as well as a repe- 
tition of the ſound, the harmony would 
certainly be better. 


An inſtance of the tone finely varied: 


{No ſooner had th' Almighty ceaſ'd, but all 
The multitude of angels, with a ſhout 

Loud, as from numbers without number, ſweet 
As from bleſt voices uttering joy. 


Milton. ] 


Another cauſe of harmony is a due mix- 
ture of polyſyllables and monoſyllables, 
Donne's verſe is vicious in having ſo many 
monoſyllables, and no ſtops. 

Another 
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Another cauſe is turns and repetitions, 
ſometimes of the ſame word, ſometimes of 
the'-ſame line. For the firſt, an example 
in the ſtanza of Spenſer on mufic, 


The joyous birds, &c. 


Of the ſecond, Milton's ſpeech of Eve 


to Adam, 


Sweet is the breath of morn, &c. 


Words in the ſame line beginning with a 
letter (commonly called alliteration) too 
minute, though affected by Dryden, [ viz. 


The filent Lethe leads her gentle flood. ; 
About the boughs a numerous nation flew, &c. ] 


Another principal cauſe of the muſic or 
poetry is the making the ſound to imitate 
the ſenſe. Lord Roſcommon's character of 
Virgil, 


The ſound is till a comment to the ſenſe. 


a The 
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The firſt and moſt common way of ac- 
centing the verſe is to make it conſiſt of 
five feet to each line, and in each foot the 
firſt ſyllable ſhort, the ſecond long; as 


thus: 


As | when{ ſome grẽat] ind gracious prinſceſs 
dies, 

Soft whis|pers firſt, | and mourn|ful myrſmurs 
riſe | 

Amöng | the ſad | itten|dints, then | the 
ſound | 

Soon galthers voice, and ſpreads the news 
iround, | 


This is the moſt wulgar, and the com- 
mon people generally read all verſe in this 


movement, laying the accent on the ſecond | 


ſyllable. 


Though deep, yet clear, though gentle, yet not dull, 
Strong without rage, without o'erflowang full. 


Denhay 


As the harmony of theſe lines has all the 


perfection that can ariſe from the unforced 
quantities 
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quantities of the ſyllables, ſo is that har- 
mony varied by the ſtops, the diverſifying 
the grammatical ſtructure of each ſentence, 
and the different placing of the accent on 
the words. It itiay ſeem very minute to 
'explain this particularly ; but becauſe Dry. 
den has ſomewhere * mentioned the muſic 
of theſe lines as a riddle which few could 
explain, and has kept .that ſecret to him- 
ſelf, it may not be amiſs here to attempt a 
ſolution of it. 


J ſhall ſay nothing of the natural and 
unforced quantities in theſe. two lines, 
(which are immediately obvious to every 
reader,) but only that by this means the 
verſe is ſmooth, and there is no need to 
diftort any word in the pronouncing to 
make it ſtand in the verſe. The four pauſes 
are alſo muſical, each containing an entire 


ſentence; but this muſic would not be fo 
perfect, if the grammatical ſtructure of 


Mn ſentence was the ſame : as if, for ex- 
ample, it ran thus: 


In his dedication of the Æneidꝰ to the mar- 
queſs of Normanby, p. 277. 
. N Though 
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ſ- all 7 
Though deep, yet clear; though gentle, yet lively; 
Though ſtrong, yet calm; though full, yet reſtrain'd- 


This, though the quantities of the ſyllibles 
were kept as exactly as at preſent, would 
not make ſo muſical a veric. But, as it is 
in Denham, the ſecond ſentence is varied 
from the firſt, by the negative the third 
from both the preceding; and the laſt ſen— 
ten ge from the third, by the participle and 
the tranſpoſing the order of the words; and 
the cloſing the couplet with the emphatical 
word <« full,” completes the harmony. 


Though deep, yet clear; though gentle, yet not dull; 
Strong, without rage; without o'erflowing, full. 


Thus it is plain that the firſt three ſentences 
have a different graminatical form, which 
varies the found of them, and the laſt, a 
different order of the words, which contt- 
nues the variety. And if there te any 
other myſtery in the muſic of theſe lines, 
I confeſs it is beyond my {kill to diſcover 
it . | 

* With the above the reader may compare the 
va UI. C following 
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THE WAY TO WRITE HARMONIOUSLY. 
1. A good car. 


2. Obſervation of the reaſons of har. 
mony ; nothing that is artful being the 


* 


following account of the ſame couplet, given by 
Mr. Say: 


« A contraſt to each other, F imagine, muſt be 
« added to the many accounts that have been given 
of the pleaſure which every reader feels in that 
*« celebrated diſtich in Cooper's hill, which Mr. 
«© Dryden has rendered ſo remarkable by propoſing 
the true reaſon of it as a problem to torture the 
« grammarians, For nothing can be more different 
* than the ſounds, and the numbers or movements 
in the two verſes, as will appear to the ear itſelf, 
„ and by meaſuring the time in the feet of either 
that are oppoſed to the other, 


Though deep, yet clear, though gentle, yet-not dill ; 


* where the verſe moves as ſlow and filent, or as 
„gentle, as the river; all in iambies, if we call 
them ſo, that are nearer to ſpondees, excepting in 

| «© one 


FE 


effect of chance, but governed by ſome 
rules, though thoſe rules are not commonly 
known, or ſet down in writing. 


one place, where it would have been a manifeſt 
impropriety, 


« But ſtronger ideas required numbers ſtronger 


and fuller; and ſuch is the following verſe : 


cc 


« Strong, without rage; without o'erflowing, füll. 


«« Tt begins with a trochee, which gives motion 
to the river; but checked by a ſpondee of two 
very long times, oppoſed to the ſhorter times of 
that which ſtands in the fame place in the prec-- 
ding verſe; as the trochee here 1s oppoſed to a 
ſpondee of longer ſound in the former. The like 
we may obſerve in the true or genuine 1ambic in 
the third foot, which is oppoſed to the gentler 
ſpondee above it; and as the weakeſt ſounds fall, 
as the ideas require they ſhould, on the fourth and 
fifth feet in the firſt, ſo the ſounds that fill and 
arreſt the ear, ſtand in the fourth movement here, 
and yet are cloſed in the moſt agreeable manner, 
as the law of the diſtich generally demands, with 
a real 1ambic, or ſounds that approach the neareſt 
to it. And the laſt half of the former verſe has 
no beauty, in my opinion, but what is owing to 
this oppoſition, and its agreement with the image 
it repreſents.“ : 


« Eflay on the numbers of Paradiſe Loſi, p. 151-3. 


E'2 3. The 
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2. The frequent reading of the moſt 
harmonious writers, eſpecially when you 
are going to write, This puts the ear in 
rune, 


EXAMPLES OF MUSICAL PASSAGES IN VERSE, 


Dryden's Salmoneus from Virgil very 
muſically tranſlated, and with a ſtrength 
of ſound equal to the ſubject. His Cæci- 
lia's ode. 


TURN AND REPETITION OF WORDS, 


Her ſiſters often, as *tis ſaid, would cry, 

„ Fie, Salmacis, what always idle, fie! 

Or take thy quiver, or thy arrows ſeize, 

“ And mix the toils of hunting with thy eaſe.” 

Nor guiver ſhe nor arrows e'er would ſeize, 

Nor mix the toils of hunting with her caſe. 
Addiſon's Ovid. 


Ignaſcenda quidem, ſcirent fi ignoſcere manes. 
| Virg. 


L 


A fault, but ſuch a fault, as all believe, 
Had claim'd forgiveneſs, could but hell forgive. 


Strong bands, if bands wngratefl men could bind. 
Dryden. 


There reſt, —1f any reſt can harbour there. 
Milton, 


[Was I deceiv'd, or did a fable cloud 
Turn forth her filver lining on the night? 
I did not.-err, there does a ſable cloud 
Turn forth her ſilver lining on the night. 


Ditto. ] 
— Crudelis tu quoque mater, &c. 
| Virg. 
— Duid habes illius illius, 
Que ſpirabat amores ? Hor. ad Lycen. 


Taſſo's ſtanza like Spenſer's in the 
“Bower of Bliſs *.“ 


Dryden's tranſlation of the © ſimile” 
the ſecond book of Virgil is more muſica] 
than the original, 


* <«« Manifeſtly copied,“ as Dr. Warton abſerves, 
from Arioſto,” 


Rent 
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Rent like a mountain aſh, which dar'd the winds, 

And ſtood the ſturdy ſtrokes of lab'ring hinds: 

About the roots the cruel axe reſounds, 

The ftamps are pierc'd with oft repeated wounds, 

The war is felt on high, the nodding crown 

Now threats a fall, and throws the leafy honours 
down, &c. 


And Eneas's laſt ſpeech to Turnus, Book xii. 
— Tune binc ſpoliis indute meorum, &c. 
Traitor, doſt thou, doſt thou to grace pretend, 
Clad, as thou art, in trophies of my friend ? 


To his ſad ſoul a grateful offering go; 
Tis Pallas, Pallas gives this dreadful blow! 


In muſic it is not allowed to take two 
eights or two fifths in ſequence, becauſe 
theſe being perfect concords, the firſt eſpe- 
cially, and nearly related to the uniſon, if 
the compoſer takes two of them following 
one another, the harmony is ſaid to ſtand 
ſtill, or to have no progreſſion. Though 
this is not to be applied, with the utmoſt 
ſtrictneſs, to poetry, yet it is certain, that, 
if many couplets follow one another, all 


ſtopped 


 xxin ] 


ſtopped alike, (as ſuppoſe the firſt line of 
each of them with a comma, the ſecond 
with a period, or full ſtop,) there is a hke 
fault, 


Examples : 


[A ſpring there is, whofe filver waters ſhow, 
Clear as a flood, the ſhining ſands below. 


Pope. 


Pride of thy age, and glory of thy race, 
Come to theſe arms, and melt in this embrace. 


Ditto. ] 


But if a mortal, bleſt thy nurſe's breaſt, 
Bleſt are thy parents, and thy ſiſters bleſt. 
Addiſon's Ovid. 


Here it is plain that the ſoynd of the 


firſt line is repeated in the ſecond of each 
couplet, ſo the ear is cloyed, and the har- 
mony has no progreſſion. 


For the variation of pauſes fee the 
ſpeeches in the two firſt books of Paradiſe 
Loſt, [and particularly the invocation, or 


argument 


l 
argument to that poem, where, for forty 
lines together, the ſame numbers, in every 
reſpect, are ſcarce once repeated. See alſo 
Dryden's tranſlation of the beginning of 
the third Georgic.] 


OF BURDENS IN SONGS, OR IN OTHER, POETRY, 


The fault of Virgil, „ie, Menalics, 
&c. The ſame in Theocritus, and other 
ancient poets. The burden in Prior's Nut- 
brown Maid the beſt inſtance to be found. 


See an inſtance in Paſtorella. 


ed ama; 


Laſcia 
and in Taſſo's Aminta, 


Canęia cangia confilio 24 
Paxzarella che ſci. 


The right uſe of all theſe. minute rules 
is neither to be too thoughtful of them 


when you write, nor wholly negligent of 
them. 
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them. They operate beſt when formed 
into a habit, like the graces in muſic, or a 


manner in playing or ſinging. 


The effect is certain, that the muſic of 
verſe is a very delightful part, and in the 
foregoing diſcourſe it is endeavovied to 
ſhew the cauſes. 


OF THE IMPEDIMENTS TO HARMONY IN VERSE, 


1. Too many conſonants in a language, 
or too many vowels. The extremes are the 
High Dutch, (or Welch, ) and the Italian. 
2. Uniſon rhymes, or words jingling in 
the ſame line, which was a fault among 
the ancients, and is ſo ſtill, though we have 
admitted rhyme. Thus Cicero, 


O fortunatam natam me conſule Romam, 


which, bad as it is, Dryden, in his tranſ- 
lation, has happily made worſe, 


Vor. III. d Fortune 
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Fortune foretun'd the dying notes of Rome, 
Till I, her conſul ſole, conſol'd her doom. ] 


Vaſſius de wiribus rythmi. 
Membris et articulis diſtinctum. 


P.4. Primo enim obſervarunt, &c. u 
cantui aptentur. ; | 


Pyrrichius diſſyl. , gy. Spondee — —, 
Iambic wv —. Trochee — . 


In triſſyllables there is a greater variety, as 


Tribrachys CO. Moloſſus — — —, 
Anapæſt -. Dactyl — Jy. 


Spondees give the hexameter verſe weight, 
dactyls volubility. 


The vaſt variation of the ancient feet, p. 8, 


in all, 124 various kinds. 


See Voſſius, p. 10. 


Of what force the ancient numbers were 
may be conjectured from Plato's baniſhing 
ſome 
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ſome movements of verſe from his com- 
monwealth. This is not to be underſtood, 
unleſs we conſider that muſic was joined 
with it, and it is certain that ſome mulic 
is manly and grave, and ſome ſoft and 
effeminate. 


Milton's “ ſounds marry'd to immortal 
« verſe.“ 


The Pythagoreans called verſe the male, 
and muſic the female. 
See Voſſius, p. 14. 


About the time of Ptolemy Philopater, 
Ariſtophanes, the grammarian, changed 
the Greek proſodia, (after which the marks 
were differently written, ) and untuned the 
ancient verſe. 


P. 22. The French not only neglect 
« the natural quantity of the ſyllables, but 
„for the moſt part alſo the accents them- 
e ſelves.” {Hence the common joke upon 
them, 


Nos Galli non curimus quantitate. ] 


d 2 Virgil, 
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Virgil, to avoid rhyme in his verſe, choſe 
to write, | 


Cum canibus timidi wenient ad pocula dame, 


inſtead of timide. [And the nice ears of 
the court of Auguſtus could not bear the 
Jingle of At regina pyrd.] 


Que ſunt ampla et pulchra, &c. que le- 


pida et concinna, Oc, 
Rhetor. ad Herennium, lib, 4: 


See p. 30. De amiſſo antiquo cantu ver, 


| ſuum. 


Quintilian ſays, that * the reading of 
poetry ſhould be ſo managed as to re- 
e ſemble neither proſe nor ſinging.” [The 
Italians ſeem to attempt this in their rea- 
ding of poetry.] The vulgar pronuncia» 
tion is võlücres, the poetical yolucres, 


The 


L 


The French have no dactyl; the Engliſh 
no anapæſt. French abounds in 1ambics 
and anapzſts, Engliſh in dactyls and tro- 
chees. 


Voſſius falſely calls Engliſh © ſoft and 
* effeminate.” A ridiculous fancy of Voſ- 
ſius's barber combing his head in 1ambics, 
trochees, dactyls, &c. which, he ſays, gave 
him great pleaſure. 


OF RHYME, &c. 


To be treated in the laſt place 
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THE FOLLOWING PIECES 


ARE OMITTED IN THE 


COLLECTION of Mr. HUG HES's WORKS 


PUBLISHED In 1735. 


2 


DepicaT1Oon “ [of Charon, or the Ferry- 
boat] to the Swiſs Coux r [HEeiDtGGER.)] 


SIR, 


I T would be leſſening a man of your 
fame, not to imagine you ſufficiently known 
by the title, which, by the courteſy of 
England, you have long enjoyed, and 
which therefore needs not the addition of 
your name. But not to loſe time in cere- 
mony, I haſten to give you and the reader 
ſome reaſons for this dedication. 


See vol. i, p. 216, note ®, 


( am 7 


It is a piece of craft often practiſed 
among authors, when they are about to 
publiſh ſome trifle which they ſuſpe& may 
he too quietly in the bookſeller's ſhop, to 
help it off by the choice of a patron, whoſe 
name and character may be a means to 
make it ſpread. Ir is for this reaſon, and 
knowing that you go into a great deal of 
company, that I have taken the liberty 
(for which I beg your pardon) of pinning 
this paper to your ſleeve. If I had inte- 
reſt enough in you to get you to recom- 
mend it te all your friends, cuſtomers, and 
ſubſcribers, it might, for ought I know, 
reach almoſt a!l chriſtian people whom theſe 
preſents may concern. No one perhaps of 
this age has had fo great a hand as your- 
ſelf in furniſhing out many of the wares, 
which perſons in the circumſtances of thoſe 
repreſented in the following viſion are the 
moſt. loth to part with. Ir 1s now, I think, 
tor ſome years, that you have been chief 
proveditor of diverſions and amuſements 
for the ſervice of the inhabitants of this 
iſland, ſome of which you have imported 

trom 
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from abroad, and others you have varied 
and embelliſhed with ſo extenſive and ſkil- 
ful a genius, that it is no wonder that moſt 
who have had a taſte of them are ſo very 
unwilling to remove from hence, or to 
leave them behind. I hope it will not be 
thought inferior to your character, if I 
ſhould call you a ſort of property-man to 
the great ſtage of the world. Thoſe who 
are acquainted with the inſide of the play- 
houſe know, that there is a certain officer 
with that title, who has in his keeping a 
whole warehouſe of all the toys and trin- 
kets made uſe of by the players upon the 
theatre, and gives them out, and takes 
them back, as there is occaſion. I had 
once therefore thought of aſſigning you a 
ſtation, in the following viſion, near Mer- 
cury, where, as the dead were ſtripped, 
you might have had an opportunity of 
ſtopping whatever belonged to your office, 
and have taken your own goods again: 
but I conſidered how full your hands are 
of buſineſs, and how ill a perſon of your 
importance could be ſpared. 


With 


ni } 


With theſe and the like thoughts in my 
ead, and a proof-ſheet of the following 
papers in my hand, which had been juſt 
brought me from the preſs, I happened to 
fall aſteep, and had a very whimſical dream; 
which, becauſe it concerns you, and at the 
ſame time is a ſort of an appendix to the 
viſion I am preſenting to you, I beg leave 
to relate here in the dedication, 


Methought you were very gay one night 
over a bottle of champaign at the blue poſts 
in your neighbourhood ; and being ſome- 


what elevated by your late ſucceſſes, and 


wiſely thinking at. the ſame time how to 
provide for the future, you fell into a new 
project, to which you were encouraged by 
a certain poet of your acquaintance, then 
in your company, who undertook to {el} 
you ſome acres of ground to build upon in 


the Elyſtan-fields. You had very pru- 


dently conſidered, that vaſt numbers of 
people who are travelling towards the re- 
gions below, would probably be at a loſs, 
when they come thither, how to ſpend their 

Vor. III. e time. 
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time. Your deſign therefore was to erect a 
large ſquare of buildings for ſuch ſort of 
entertainments and diverſions, as are uſual 
at carnivals, and to call it by the name of 
Heipeccte's Folly. You procured, in 
the firſt place, a large ſubſcription to be 
paid you down in ready money, and then 
with a choice colony of fidlers, dancers, 
tumblers, carpenters, ſcene-painters, and 
the like ; and many waggon-loads of painted 
cloth, machines, rich furniture, variety of 
the neweſt habits, and other valuable curi- 
oſities, you ſet forward on the road towards 
your intended new plantation. But, alas, 
the hard fate of projectors! Before you 
came half way to the place, a ſudden ſtorm 
of wind aroſe, overturned and disfurniſhed 
your waggons in a moment, and as if they 
had been loaded only with chaff or fea- 
thers, whirled away their whole contents 
over a vaſt vacuity, into the Limbo deſcri- 
bed by Milton in the third book of his 
Paradiſe Loft. I was ſo ſtruck with con- 
cern for you and your good company, that 
I waked in a fright, and was glad to find 
by the advertiſement inſerted in the Daily 

Courant, 


1. 


Courant, of the next ball to be in the 
Hay- market, that you were probably at 
that time in good health, and in no ſuch 
great haſte to be gone from us. 


But to draw to an end. I have heard of 
a pleaſant fellow who had an affair depen- 
ding in the reign of king Charles the ſe- 
cond, and humorouſly made a requeſt to 
the duke of Buckingham, who was then 
in great favour and popularity, that his 
grace would only be pleaſed to let him ſtop 
him the next day, when his buſineſs was to 
come on, in ſome very public place, and 
give the petitioner leave to hold him in a 
ſeeming whiſper for two minutes, amongſt 
a crowd of obſervers. This artifice alone 
did more than ſeveral months ſoliciting, 
and his affair ſucceeded ro his wiſh, I have 
uſed the ſame ſtratagem with you, in hopes 
of the like ſucceſs; and therefore thanking 
you now for your ear, and for the honour 
I have taken to myſelf, of an acquaintance 
I never had with vou before, I releaſe you 
from any further trouble, and am (though 
ſtill unknown) | 
Sir, Your obliged humble ſervant. 
3 PaEAuBLE 
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PREAMBLE to the Patent of creating Lord 
Chancellor CowyEx an Earl. 


Dy EMADMODUM ſemper erit nobis in primis 
gratum, wiros were dignos titulis ornare, qui wirtute 
fulgente, & claris animi dotibus, honores quos accipiunt 
decorant ;  flatuimus perquam fidelem & dilictum noſtrum 
GuLliz.MuM Dominum Cowr ER, Baronem de Wing- 
ham, Cancellarium Magne Britanniz, in omni tempore 
optime de nobis & de republic meritum, ad prowectiorem 
nobilitatis gradum vocare. Quem, maximum in arduis 
regni conſiliis judicium, diu conſpecta probitat, ſemper 
inconcuſſa fides, ſumma legum peritia, & ægui bonique 
ftudium, ſapientiæ non parum, multum eloguentiæ, non 
magis nobis quam patriæ ſue Ailadum reddidere, Reg- 
nante Anna, wir tantis virtutibus præcellens, ad munus 
Cancellarii Magnæ Britanniæ mature accerſitus eft, 
Florente republics, omnia implevit confiliarit ſolertis, 
Jubditi fidelis, Bonique civis officia ; periclitante poſtea 
libertate, otium honeſtum ſummis dignitatibus præpoſuit. 
Nec tamen deſlitit in ſenatu iniguitati temporum quantum 
potuit obwiam ire, hoſfteſque patriæ, & perdita conſilia X 
fortiter, ſagaciler, diligenter oppugnare, Quum verd 
res naſtræ, pene labeſadbatæ, in ſolids rurſus locate 
ſunt, ut primum, providentid diving, ad regnum noſ- 
trum perwvenimus, merito revocandus erat ad priora mu- 
nera ſuſtinenda. Ex eo tempore ſatis ſuperque e nobis 
conſpectum, quantum meruit & meretur, & quam bene 
honores magis ampli, non tam queſiti quam parti, ſum- 
ms virtutibus largiundi ſunt. Quapropter, Qc. 


' * MORAL 
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*#MORAL REFLECTIOUS - 


1. Evexy one complains of his me- 
mory, but no one of his judgment. 


2. In the commerce of life we oftener 
pleaſe by our faults than by our good 
qualities. 


3. Gallantry of wit conſiſts in ſaying a 
flattering thing with an agreeable air. 


4. The wit is always the-cully of the 
heart. 


5. Nothing is leſs ſincere than the man- 
ner of aſking and giving counſel. He that 
aſks, appears to have a deference for the 
ſentiments of his friend, though he thinks 
of nothing but having his own ſentiments 
approved ' by him. . And he that gives 
counſel, repays the confidence expreſſed in 

g him 


L xxxvii ] 
him with the appearance of an ardent and 


diſintereſted zeal, though he often ſeeks 
only his own intereſt or repuation. 


6. If we did not flatter ourſelves, we 
ſhould enjoy very little pleaſure, 


7. It is eaſier to be wiſe for others, than 
for ourſelves. 


8. Perſons never appear ſo ridiculous by 
the qualities they have, as by thoſe they 
affect. ä 


9. A man ſometimes differs as much 
from himſelf as from other people. 


10. As it is the character of great wits 
to expreſs a great deal in a few words, ſo 
little wits, on the contrary, talk a great 


deal, and yet ſay nothing. 


11. Nature makes merit, and fortune 
employs it. 


12. There 


dl 


V 


[iz ] 


12, There are two ſorts of conſtancy in 
love : One proceeds from our continually 
finding new charms in the perſon we love ; 
the other from the honour we aſſume to 
ourſelves in being conſtant. 


13. He that lives without folly is not ſo 
wite as he thinks himſelf. 


14. Hypocriſy is a homage which vice 
pays to virtue. 


15. Too great a concern to acquit one's 
ſelf of an obligation is one kind of ingra- 
titude. 


16. It is great folly to think of being 


wiſe alone. 


75. Coquetry is at the root of all wo- 
men's humour: but all do not put it in 
practice; for fear in ſome, and reaſon in 
others, hold it in reſtraint, 


18. There 
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18. There is as much eloquence to be 
obſerved in a perſon's tone of voice, in his 
eyes and geſture, as in his choice of ex- 
preſſions. 


19. The pleaſure of an ambur is lo- 
ving, and we are happier by the paſſion 
we have, than by that we inſpire. 


20. The wiſeſt part of thoſe who have 
not much wiſdom is to know how to ſub- 
mit to the conduct of another. 


21. Pride, which often inſpires us with 
enyy, ſometimes helps us to moderate it. 


22. Virtue would not go far, if vanity 
did not keep her company. 


23. Magnanimity is ſufficiently defined 
by its name: however, one may ſay, it is 
the good ſenſe of pride, and the nobleſt 
way to receive praiſe. 


24. There 


G 1 1 


a4. There; are diſguiſed falſhoods which 

repreſent truth ſo much to the life, that it 
would be ill judgment not to ſuffer our- 
g to be deceived by them. 


25, Ir ſometimes ſhews as much inge- 
nuity to know how to profit by good coun- 
ſel, as to be able to give it to ourſelves, 


26, We have always a kindneſs for thoſe 
who admire us, but not —_— for thoſe 
whom we admire. 


27. Such odd accidents ſometimes hap- 
pen in life, that a man muſt be in ſome 
degree a fool to be able to extricate himſelf 
out of them, 


28. The reaſon why lovers and their 
miſtreſſes are never tired of one another's 
company, is, becauſe they are always tal- 
King of themſelves. 


29. Our wiſdom is not leſs at the mercy 
of fortune, than our goods and poſſeſſions. 


Vor. III. f 30. For- 
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30, Fortune diſcovers our . virtues and 
vices, as light does objects. 

3 1. Our actions are like the _ laſt ſylla- 


bles of verſes; every one makes them 
rhyme to what he pleaſes. 


32. The air of a citizen is loſt ſometimes 
in the army, but never in the court. 


33. There is a ſort of elevation which 
does not all depend upon fortune. 


* 1 


*MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS, 


7. Reevrarion can never. be too 
carefully preſerved, becauſe it is the beſt 
inſtrument in buſineſs, and of more uſe 
upon occaſion, than any man foreſees. 


II. Some 
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2. Some men have owed their fortunes 
to their vices, but this is like raiſing an 
eſtate by gaming, ſo hazardous and uncer- 
tain, that no man of diſcretion would ven- 
ture upon it. = 


3. Our own opinion that we ſhall ſuc- 
ceed, is that which often gives us ſucceſs 
in the moſt difficult undertakings. 


4. Coquetry 1s faulty only in the man- 
ner and degree of it, for ſomething of 
coquetry is as neceſſary as dreſs, to make 
a woman agreeable, 


5. Coquetry is the deſire of pleaſing 


the men, and inſpiring love; the variety 


of it ariſes from the different humour and 
wit of thoſe it poſſeſſcs. 


6. A man may be very unconcerned in a 
duel, and yet the worſt of cowards in the 
field; becauſe the confidence of his own 
ſkill. is a ſccurity to him in the firſt caſe, 
but not in the ſecond. 


f-2 7. There 
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7. There is an agreeable vanity in mo- 
ving others, which avails itſelf of all in- 
ſtruments proper to this purpoſe; and this 
conſtitutes the pleaſure we take in telling 
ſurpriſing news and ſtories which cauſe 
admiration. 


8. There is a counterfeit modeſty which 
is only the effect of pride. 


9. Pride has the moſt contrary effects in 
the world; it makes ſome men extremely 
rude and unmannerly, and others, perfectly 
well bred and complaiſant. 


10. Aſſurance, if it ſignifies no more 
than a man's being able on all occaſions to 
poſſeſs himſelf, and to be maſter at any 
time of what he has attained, or can do, 
is a noble and neceſſary virtue. 


11, There is a difference between vanity 
and what the French call fierte. The firſt 
is often worn like an under-garment, and 
not offenſive to others, The latter is a 

manner 
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manner in the countenance, and geſture, 
and behaviour, which always diſpleaſes. 


12. No man knows the force of his own 
paſſions, or what he is capable of perfor- 
ming, if they are very powerfully touched, 


13. In the ſtudying and practiſing of 
men, the greateſt art 1s to find out every 
one's principal ſpring, and to be able by 
that, to move him to what we wiſh; an 
art that an honeſt man may innocently uſe, 
but in which few excel, but knaves. 


14. It is hard to ſay whether a man's 
virtue is moſt expoſed in a life of idleneſi 
and pleaſure, or a life of buſineſs and 


gain. 


15. Some ladies have a coquette mo. 
deſty, as others have an affected unaffec- 


tedneſs. 


16. There is no being long and ſincerely 


happy, without being wiſe, which as com- 
mon 
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mon an obſervation as it has been, yet 
wants to be made anew, by moſt, even of 
thoſe, whom the world thinks both wiſe 


and happy. 


17. Of all charities, that of employing 
the poor is the moſt charitable. It is in a 
manner to double the obligation by leſſen- 
ing it, it being more grateful to any man 


to put him in a capacity of relieving him- 


ſelf, than to make him a penſioner to 
others. It js turning a bounty into a re. 
ward. 


18, In repenting or acknowledging a 
fault, we look leſs in our own imagina- 
tion, but greater in the eyes of others. 
A general having beaten an officer, on a 
miſinformation, begged his pardon at the 
head of the army. The officer replied, 
„Sir, you have reſtored me my honour, 
« but taken away my life, for after this, I 
can do no leſs than ſacrifice it in this 
« day's ſervice“ - it being juſt before an 
engagement. 


1 19. There 
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19. There is a barbarous curioſity in 
beholding madneſs, and a pity, a reproach 
therefore it is, that Bedlam“ ſhould be 
conſidered as a holiday-ſhew, like the 
Abbey and the Tower. The unhappy ob- 
jets themſelves are by this means often 
diſcompoſed and ſomerimes irritated, and 
the ſight may be, and has frequently been 
attended by fatal confequences to thoſe 
who have hearts wp the gazers, 


20. Falſe importance in behaviour, is 
like the falſe ſublime in oratory, Where 
merit 1s wanting, what little arts are uſed 
to captivate eſteem ! Thus, one who was 
a great dealer in ſecrets, uſed to whiſper 
| the time of the day. 


21. General (afterwards earl) Stanhope 
ſhewed a ſong to Wat Moyle, as written by 
a ſtranger. Moyle damned it, but after- 
wards perceiving it was Stanhope's, would 
have ſoftened it; Stanhope told him he 
ſhould not retract his words, and thanked 
kim for having cured him of 1 


»Thnis has lately been 8 
22. What 
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22. What we call zafte, is a kind of ex- 
tempore judgment; it is a ſettled habit of 
diſtinguifhing, without ſtaying to attend to 
rules, or ratiocination, and ariſes from long 
uſe and experience: | 


23. Miſapplied ſhame is only pride; as 


a man's being aſhamed of his poor rela- 


tions, or of his frugality. 


24. Moſt men court admiration rather 


than eſteem; as many would rather be 
thought knaves than fools. 


25. Falſe breeding is as great an abuſe 
of nature, as falſe wit is of truth. 


26. Self-opinion is nature's ſtratagem, to 
keep all the world quiet, 


27. A virtuous reverence of ourſelves is 
the foundation of reſpect from others. 


28, Modeſty 


[ xl J 


28. Modeſty ſoftens the eyes, and im- 
proves the beauty of the face, while it dif- 
covers that of the mind. 


29. The clown, in Shakeſpeat's Twelfth- 
night, ſays, he is the worſe for his 
friends, becauſe they praiſe him, and 
« make an aſs of him; but his foes tell 


* him plainly he is an aſs: ** ſo that by 


* his foes he profits in the knowledge of 
e himſelf, and by his friends he is abuſed.” 


30. The Gowers, or remains of the an- 
cient Pagan Perſians (Origines of the coun- 
try) never built a temple to the ſun, thoſe 
« idolaters aſſerting, that no place on earth 
« would be capacious enough, becauſe the 
* whole world is (they ſay) the ſun's tem- 
* ple.” 
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Walrrz in a winDow at GREENUHITHE *. 


G REAT preſident of light and eye of day, 
As through this glaſs you caſt your viſual ray, 
And view with nuptial joys two brothers bleſt, 
And ſee us celebrate the genial feaſt, 

Confeſs, that, in your progreſs round the ſphere, 


You've found the happieſt youths and brighteſt 


beauties here. 
>, = 


The TOASTERS. 


Watz circling healths inſpire your ſprightlywit, 
And on each glaſs ſome beauty's praiſe is writ, 


* Ince Grice (now called Ingreſs) a place once 
belonging to the priory of Dartford, very agreeably 
ſituated near the Thames, It then belonged to Jo- 
nathan Smith, eſq; who, with his brother captain 
Nathaniel Smith, reſided there, and made conſide- 
rable improvements in the houſe and gardens. 

See Harns's hiſtory of Kent,“ p. 30g. See 
- alſo letter vi of this collection, vol. i. 


| It was lately the ſeat of John Calcraft, eſq; (de- 
ceaſed) member of parliament for Rocheſter, 
| You 


12 


You aſk, my friends, how can my ſilent Muſe 

To Montagu's * ſoft name a verſe refuſe ? 

Bright though ſhe be, of race victorious ſprung, 
By wits ador'd, and by court-poets ſung, 

Unmov'd I hear her perſon call'd divine, 

I ſee her features uninſpiring ſhine ; 

A ſofter fair my ſoul to tranſport warms, 

And, ſhe once nam'd, no other nymph has charms +, 


170g. 


TOFTSt and MARGARITTAS. 


M USIC has learn'd the diſcords of the flate, 
And concerts jar with whig and tory hate. 


* Mary dutcheſs of Montagu, (born in 168g,) 
youngeſt daughter of John duke of Marlborough, 
and mother to the preſent dutcheſs of Montagu. 


+ See vol, 11, p. 70. 


t Mrs. Tofts took her firſt grounds of muſic here 
in her own country, before the Italian taſte had fo 
highly prevailed. —W hatever defect the faſhionably 
ſkilful might find in her manner, ſhe had, in the 
general ſenſe of her ſpectators, charms that few of 
the moſt learned fingers ever arrive at. The beauty 
of her fine-proportioned figure, and exquiſitely ſweet 
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Here Somerſet and Devonſhire attend 
The Britiſh Tofts, and every note commend, 
To native merit juſt, and pleas'd to ſee 
We've Roman arts, from Roman bondage free, 
There fam'd L*Epine does equal ſkill employ, 
While liſt'ning peers crowd to th' ecſtatic joy: 
Bedford, to hear her ſong, his dice forſakes, 
Apd Nottingham js raptur'd when ſhe ſhakes ; 
Lull'd ſtateſmen melt away their drowſy cares 
Of England's ſafety in Italian airs. 
Who would not ſend each year blank paſſes o'er, 
Rather than keep ſuch ſtrangers from our ſhore ? 


ſilver tone of her voice, with the peculiar rapid ſoft. 
neſs of her throat, were perfections not to be imitated 
by art or labour, | 

“ Cibber's apology, &c. p. 319.” 


$ Signora Margarita de L'Epine, afterwards mar- 
ried to Dr. Pepuſch. She performed the part of Ca- 
lypſo in Mr. Hughes's “opera, and in his ode to 
„the memory of the duke of Devonſhire,” Signora 
Margarita performed Britannia, and Mrs. Tofts Au- 
guſta, She alſo ſung in ſeveral of his “ cantatas” 
ſet by Dr. Pepuſch. „„ „„ 
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THE WANDERING BEAUTY. 


& 2 HE graces and the wand'”ring loves 
Are fled to diſtant plains, 
To chaſe the fawns, or deep in groves 
To wound admiring ſwains. 
With their bright miſtreſs there they ſtray, 
Who turns her careleſs eyes | 
From daily triumphs ; yet, each day, 
Beholds new triumphs in her way, 
And conquers while ſhe flies, 


2. 


But ſee! implor'd, by moving prayers, 
To change the lover's pain, | 

Venus her harneſs'd doves prepares, 
And brings the fair again. 

Proud mortals, who this maid purſue, 
Think you, ſhe'll e'er reſign ? 

Ceaſe, fools, your wiſhes to renew, 

Till ſhe grows fleſh and blood like you, 

| Or you, like her, divine ! 
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Tn V origin's divine, I fee, 

Of mortal race thou can'ſt not be; 
Thy lip a ruby luſtre ſhows; 

Thy purple cheek outſhines the roſe 
And thy bright eye is brighter far 
Than any planet, any ſtar. 

Thy ſordid way of life deſpiſe, 
Above thy ſlavery, Sylvia, riſe ; 
Diſplay thy beauteous form and mien, 
And grow a goddeſs, or a queen, 


* In the year 1709, Mr. Hughes was concerned 
in a periodical work, entitled * The monthly 
*« amuſement,” printed for Midwinter and Lintot. 
His tranſlation of Moliere's “ Miſantrope” [ſee vol. 
1, p. 59] was the ſecond number, May 1709. The 
« fair maid of the inn” was tranſlated by him, from 
Cervantes, for the ſame purpoſe, but not printed. 
Theſe ſongs were inſerted in it. They are ** origi- 
nal, but ſo artfully drawn up, as to give occaſion 
for the ſame critical remarks that Cervantes makes 
on his own“ ſongs. Many years after, Mr. Ja- 
bez Hughes tranſlated the ſame “novel, probably 


without 


Wo 


II. 


CoxsraN ria, ſee, thy faithful flare 
Dies of the wound thy beauty gave! 

Ah! gentle nymph, no longer try 

From fond purſuing love to fly. 


2. 
Thy pity to my love impart, 
Pity my bleeding aching heart, 
Regard my ſighs and flowing tears, 
And with a ſmile remove my fears. 


3. 
A wedded wife if thou would'ſt be, 
By ſacred Hymen join'd to me, 
Ere yet the weſtern ſun decline, 


My hand and heart ſhall both be thine. 


without having ſeen or heard of his brother's tranſ- 
lation. The ſongs are there cloſely traced from Cer- 
vantes, which was a work of ſome diſſiculty. It is 
inſerted among The ſelect collection of novels 
« and hiſtories,” printed for Watts, 1729, vol. ii, 


P-. 173. 
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T HRICE lov'd Conſtantia, heavenly fair, 
For thee a ſervant's form I wear ; 

Though bleſt with wealth, and nobly born, 

For thee, both wealth and birth I ſcorn : 

Truſt me, fair maid, my conſtant flame 

For ever will remain the ſame ; 

My love, that ne'er will ceaſe, my love 

Shall equal to thy beauty prove. 


TransLaTeD from PERSIAN VERSES, 


Alluding to the cuſtom of women being buried with 
their huſbands, and men with their wives, 


ErzRNAI are the chains, which here 
The generous ſouls of lovers bind, 

When Hymen joins our hands, we ſwear 
To be for ever true and kind: 

And when, by death, the fair are ſnatch'd away, 
Leſt we our ſolemn vows ſhould break, 

In the ſame grave our living corps we lay, 
And willing the ſame fate partake. 


ANOTHER. 


11 


r 


M Y deareſt ſpouſe, that thou and I 
May ſhun the fear which firſt ſhould die, 
Claſp'd in each other's arms we'll live, 
Alike conſum'd in love's ſoſt fire, 
That neither may at laſt ſurvive, 
But gently both at once expire. 


On ARQUEANASSA of COLOPHOS. 


1 charms inſpire 
Within my breaſt a lover's fire; 
Age, its feeble ſpite diſplaying, 
Vainly wrinkles all her face, 
Cupids, in each wrinkle playing, 
Charm my eyes with laſting grace : 
But before old Time purſued her, 
Ere he ſunk theſe little caves, 
How I pity thoſe who view'd her, 
And in youth were made her ſlaves! 


Vol. III. h On 
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[ - iii ] 


On FULVIA, the wife of ANTHONY, 


From the Latin of Auguſtus Cæſar. 


\ \ HILE from his conſort falſe Antonius flies, 
And doats on Glaphyra's * far brighter eyes, 
Fulvia, provok'd, her female arts prepares, 
Kepriſals ſeeks, and ſpreads for me her ſnares, 
The huſband's falſe”? - But why muſt I endure 
This nauſeous plague, and her revenge procure ? 
What though ſhe aſk Ho happy were my doom : 
Should all the diſcontented wives of Rome 
Repair in crowds to me, when ſcorn'd at home ! 

« *Tis war,” ſhe ſays, if I refuſe her charms :” 


Let's think—She's ugly Trumpets ſound to arms! 


* The poetical name for Citheris, an aQreſs, of 
whom Anthony was enamoured. Virgil conſoles 
Gallus for her infidelity (in the xth eclogue) under 
the name of Lycoris.” This epigram is preſerved 
by Martial, | | 


HUDIBRAS 


1 


HUDIBRAS IMITATE D. 


Written in the year 1710. 


O BLESSED time of reformation, 
That's now beginning through the nation ! 
The Jacks bawl loud for church triumphant, 
And ſwear all whigs ſhall kiſs the rump on't. 
See how they draw the beaſtly rabble 

With zeal and noiſes formidable, 

And make all cries about the town 

Join notes to roar fanatics down |! 

As bigots give the ſign about, 

Fhey ſtretch their throats with hideous ſhout. 
Black tinkers bawl aloud ** to ſettle 

« Church-privilege”—for ©* mending kettle,” 
Each ſow- gelder, that blows his horn, 
Cries out ta have diſſenters ſworn.” + 
The oyſter-wenches lock their fiſh up, 

And cry, No preſbyterian biſhop !”? 

The mouſe-trap men lay ſave-alls by, 

And 'gainſt“ low church men” loudly cry, 
A creature of amphibious nature, 

That trims betwixt the land and water, 

And leaves his mother in the lurch, 

To ſide with rebels *gainit the church! 
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[ It ] 
Some cry for penal laws,” inſtead 
Of „ pudding-pies, and ginger-bread:“ 
And ſome, for ** brooms; old boots, and ſhoes/*? 
Roar out, ** Gop bleſs our commons houſe ! 
Some bawl *©* the votes“ about the town, 
And wiſh they'd “ vote diſſenters down.“ 
Inſtead of ** kitchen-ſtuff,”. ſome cry, 
Confound the late whig-miniſtry !” 
And ſome, for any chairs to mend,” 
| The commons late addreſs commend; 
Some for old gowns for china ware, 
= Exclaim againſt « extempore prayer: 
And ſome for old ſuits, cloaks, or coats,“ 
Cry, © D—n your preachers without notes!“ 
He that cries © coney-ſkins, or onions,” 


Blames “ toleration of opinions.“ 

Blue- apron whores, that fit with furmety, 
Rail at “ occaſional conformity.“ 
Inſtead of <©* cucumbers to pickle,” 
Some cry aloud, ** No-conventicle 
Maſons, inſtead of building houſes,” 

To“ build the church,“ would ſtarve their ſpouſes, 
And gladly leave their trades, for ſtorming 

The meeting-houſes, or informing. 

Bawds, ſtrumpets, and religion-haters, 

Pimps, pandars, atheiſts, fornicators, 

Rogues, that, like Falſtaff, ſcarce know whether 

A church's inſide's ſtone or leather, 


jo, 


Yet 


T 1] 
Yet join the parſons and the people 
To cry“ the church,” —but mean = the ſteeple.” 


If, holy mother, ſuch you'll own 
For your true ſons, and ſuch alone, 
Then heaven have mercy upon you, 


But the de'il take your beaſtly crew! 


THE HUE aud CRF, 


O YES !—Hear, all ye beaux and wits, 
Muſicians, poets. *ſquires, and cits, 

All, who in town or country dwell ! 

Say, can you tale or tidings tell 

Of Tortorella's “ haſty flight? 

Why in new groves ſhe takes delight, 


* Mrs, Barbier, a celebrated actreſs and linger, 
who had then eloped from her father's houſe with a 
gallant, Mr. Hughes firſt recommended her to the 
notice of the public in the Spectator, vol. iii, 
numb. 231, for“ her more than ordinary concern 
* on her firſt appearance, in the opera of Alma. 
„hide, no leſs than her agreeable voice and juſt 
«« performance.“ She performed the part of Tele- 
machus in Mr. Hughes's opera of Calypſo, and 
Daphne in] his maſque of Apollo and Daphne. 

The 
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And if in in concert, or alone, 
The cooing murmurer makes her moan ? 


Now learn the marks, by which you may 
Trace ont and ſtop the lovely ſtray ! 


Some wit, more folly, and no care, 
Thoughtleſs her conduct, free her air; 
Ga), ſcornful, ſober, indiſcreet, 
In whom all contradictions meet; 
Civil, affronting, peeviſh, eaſy, ; 
Form'd both to charm you and diſpleaſe you; 
Much want of judgment, none of pride, 
Modiſh her dreſs, her hoop full wide; 
Brown ſkin, her eyes of (able hue, 
Angel, when pleas'd, when vex'd, a ſhrew. 


Genteel her motion, when ſhe walks, 
Sweetly ſhe ſings, and loudly talks ; 


The late John earl of Cerke, who knew her well. 
expreſſed his opinion of her as follows: She 


% never could reſt long in a place; her affectations 


1 jncreaſed with her years. I remember her in the 


parts of Turnus and Orontes, when the operas 
« of Camilla and 'Thomyris were repreſented at 
i« Lincoln's-inn-fields. She loved change ſo well, 
* that ſhe liked to change her ſex,” 


Knows 


T iz |} 


Knows all the world, and its affairs, 
Who goes to court, to plays, to prayers, 
Who keeps, who marries, fails, or thrives, 
Leads honeſt, or diſhoneſt, lives ; 

What money match'd each youth or maid, 
And who was at each maſquerade ; 

Of all fine things in this fine town, 
She's only to herſelf unknown. 


By this deſcription, if you meet her, 
With lowly bows, and homage greet her; 
And if you bring the vagrant beauty 
Back to her mother and her duty, 
Aſk for reward a lover's bliſs, 
And (if ſhe'll let you) take a kiſs; 
Or more, if more you wiſh and may, | 
Try if at church the words ſhe'll fay, | 
Then make her, if you can—* obey,” 


1717. he 3 


THE MORNING APP-ARITION. 
Written at Wallington-houſe “ in Surry. 
Ar things were huſh'd, as noiſe itſelf were dead; 

No midnight mice ſtirr'd round my filent bed; 


The ſeat of Mr. Bridges. 
Not 
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Not-ev'n a gnat diſturb'd the peace profound; 

Dumb o'er my pillow hung my watch unwound ; 

No ticking death-worm told a fancy'd doom, 

Nor hidden cricket chirrup'd in the room; 

No breeze the caſement ſhook, or fann'd the leaves, 

Nor drops of rain fell ſoft from off the eaves ; 

Nor noiſy ſplinter made the candle weep, 

But the dim watch-light ſeem'd itſelf afleep, 

When tir'd I clos'd my eyes—How long I lay 

In ſlumber wrapp'd, I lit not now to ſay : 

When hark! a ſudden noiſe See!] open flies 

The yielding door—I, ſtarting, rubb'd my eyes, 

Faſt clos'd awhile ; and as their lids I rear'd, 

Full at my feet a tall thin form appear'd, 

While through my parted curtains ruſhing broke 

A light like day, ere yet the figure ſpoke. 

Cold ſweat bedew'd my limbs—nor did I dream; 

Hear, mortals, hear! for real truth's my theme. 

And now, more bold, I rais'd my trembling bones 

To look—when lo! 'twas honeſt maſter Jones“; 

Who wav'd his hand, to baniſh fear and ſorrow, 

Well charg'd with toaſt and ſack, and cry'd ©© Good 
% morrow !”? 


1719. 


The butler. 


EXTRACT 


vn J 


EXTRACT rrom TRE PREFACE 


To Mr. HUGHES's POEMS, p. xæxv. 


9 1 T is generally allowed that the cha- 
e rafters in this tragedy [the Siege of 
* Damaſcus'] are finely varied and diſtin- 
« guiſhed; that the ſentiments are juſt, 
« and well adapted to the characters; that 
* it abounds with beautiful deſcriptions, 
* apt alluſions to the manners and opini- 
* ons of the times where the ſcene is laid, 
« and with noble morals ; that the diction 
eis pure, unaffected, and ſublime, without 
* any meteors of ſtyle or ambitious orna- 
“ ment; and that the plot is conducted in 
* a ſimple and clear manner. 


„The only objection I have ever heard, 
& relates to the plan of it. 


“There does not appear (ſay ſome, who 
te are eſteemed perſons of very good taſte 
e and judgment) a ſufficient ground and 

Vol. III. 1 „ foun- 


( Irwin J 

* foundation for the diſtreſs in the ivth and 
th acts. For, what is Phocyas's crime? 
The city of Damaſcus is beſieged, and 
< fiercely attacked by the Saracens. There 
eis little or no proſpect of relief. It muſt 
< therefore probably fall into their hands in 
da ſhort time, be ſacked and plundered, 
* and the garriſon and citizens enſlaved. 
* At this dangerous juncture, Phocyas aſſiſts 
e the enemy to take it a few days ſooner. 
« But upon what terms? That all, who 
« lay down their arms, ſhall be ſpared, and 
« liberty granted to every citizen, that ſhall 
« chuſe it, to leave the city, and carry off 
« with him a mule's burden of his goods; 
« the chiefs to have ſix mules, and the go- 
« yernor ten; with arms for their defence 
« apainſt the mountain robbers, (act iv, 
« ſcene i.) Inſomuch that Daran ſays, (act 
« y, ſcenei,) 


— — The land wears not the face 
Of war, but trade; and looks as if its merchants 
Were ſending forth their loaded caravans 
© To all the neighbouring countries.“ 


& What 


Tt m2 


e What is there in all this that a virtuous 
* man might not have done for the good 
<* of his country? It Phocyas is guilty, 
* his guilt muſt conſiſt in this only, that 
& he performed the ſame «action from a 
“ ſenſe of his own wrongs, and to preierve 
& the idol of his ſoul from violation or 
death, which he might have performed 
% Jaudably upon better principles. But 
„ this (ſay they) ſeems not a ſufficient 
ground for thoſe ſtrong and ſtinging re- 
* proaches he caſts upon himſelf, nor for 
„ Eudocia's rejecting him with ſo much 
«* ſeverity. It would have been niore ra- 
<* tional (conſidering the frailty of human 
nature, and the violent temptations he 
* lay under) if he had been, at lait, pre- 


« yailed upon to profeſs himſelf a Maho- 


„ metan: for then his remorſe and ſelt- 
*« condemnation would have been natural, 
his puniſhment juſt, and the character 
* of Eudocia placed in a more amiable 
„light.“ 


* Town I am at a loſs for an anſwer to 


* this objection, and therefore think myici? 


1 2 6& obliged 
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SE BY 


* obliged to acquaint the reader, in order 
* to do juſtice to the author's judgment, 
* that he had formed the play according 
Sto the plan here recommended. But 
hen it was offered to the managers of 
“ Drury-lane houſe, in the year 1718, they 
* refuſed to act it, unleſs he would alter 
the character of Phocyas, pretending that 
he could not be a hero, if he changed 
<« his religion, and that the audience would 
« riot bear the ſight of him after it, in 
* how lively a manner ſoever his remorſe 
_ © and repentance might be deſcribed. ... . 
“ The author (being then in 2 very lan- 
s guiſhing condition) finding that if he did 
© not comply, his relations would probably 
&« loſe the benefit of the play, conſented, 
„ though with reluctance, to new-model 
e the character of Phocyas.” 


Thus far the editor. 


To ſhew how tender and reaſonably paſ- 
ſionate the ſcene here mentioned is as the 


author planned it; and what ſcope it gives 
| a 


[ text J 10 
a maſterly actor to diſplay his ſkill, who | | 
ſurely in ſach an agony of ſoul, and ſo 
diſtracted with paſſion, is rather an object 
of pity than, of deteſtation, the original —M 
draught of it, (together with ſome other 
paſſages that are omitted or altered in the 


printed copy) is here ſubmitted to the 
public, 


The lines marked with inverted commas 
are in both copies. 


ACT I. SCENE I. 


SCENE, the City. 


Shouts and noiſe of the ſiege: officers and othery paſs 
over the ſtage in a hurry. 


Firſt OrrickR. 


Th” attack grows hot—let's to the eaſtern gate, 
The ſtorm beats thickeſt there. 


Second OrrIcRR. 11 

Hark! how they ſhout! N 
All's loſt if the barbarians force that entrance. 141 
| Freun: 11 

Enter 


L bai } 


Enter HzrB1s and ſoldiers, meeting Ax TAMox. 


HerBis, 


More engines there ! more hands! the walls are thinn'd, 
The foe comes on; we've ſpent our darts and javelins. 
Some to the arſenal, quick, or freſh ſupplies. 

O Artamon, is this a time' to loiter ? 


ARTAMON, 


No—but who knows what orders to obey, 
Where all's diſtration, hurry, and confuſion ? 


HerrB1s. 
Where are the citizens ? 


ARTAMON. 
Why, ſafe in corners; 
Or elſe, like moles, working i'th' earth to hide 
Their plate and jewels—'tis for us, poor rogues, 
To get our brains knock'd out; the rich are wiſer, 


HI BIs. 


Search every houſe, —we'll force the drones to fight 
For their ill- gotten wealth, or ſend their wives 
To guard it for em.— Ha! what mean thoſe lights! 


ARTAMON. 


( baxiii 


ARTAMON. 


Tis a proceſſion to St. Thomas' church, 
A laſt effort with heaven, to quit the ſcore 
Of long impiety in proſperous eaſe. 

O how devout is fear in times of danger! 


HeRBIS. 
Where is Eumenes, where's the governor ? 


ARTAMON, 


T left him in the ſquare of St. Honoria, 

Beſieg'd by his own people—Monks, and women, 
Boys, and a coward train of noiſy rabble, 

Purſue him through the ſtreets, with prayers and tears, 
And, in deſpair, implore him to ſurrender, 

But ſee! he comes, 


Enter Eumenes, followed by a crowd of people, &c. 
[as in the printed copy.] 


ACT m SCENE L 
SCENE, the outſide of the City. 


Procyas and Euvocta in diſpuiſe, conducted by a 
centinel; Puocr as giving him money; he retires, 


PHOCY AS» 


L baxiv ] 


Prhocyas. 
Thus far we're ſafe Why doſt thou tremble ? 


Eupoc iA. 


I know not why; 'tis a cold ſhivering fit 
That ſhoots through all my veins —'twill ſoon be over. 
Where lies our way ? 


Procyas. 


See*ſt thou yon ſepulchre ? 
The moon-beams ſhine upon. its whiten'd walls, 


EvpDocia. 


Down in the vale. 


PrHocyYas. 


The ſame ; an arrow's flight, 

Sent from a feeble bow, would reach the place, 
There wait the mules ; below it is the road, 
Cloſe by our Abanah's gold-ſanded ſtream, 


Where oft our couriers have eſcap'd the camp. 


Evpocia, 


Would we and there ! 


PuocyYas. 


t bv ] 


PROc xs. 


Firſt reſt thee here, Eudocia, 
While I advance ſome paces to obſerve 
If all is ſafe. —Keep- near the city-gate, 
And mark what ſign I give thee, 
 [ Exeunt ſeverally. 


SCENE, Caled's Tent, &c. [as in the printed copy.] 


In the ſame ACT, 


After Proc vaAs's ſoliloquy on Death, and its inter- 
ruption by DARAN, ABU DA enters with the 
Koran in his hand. 


TEETER e thou yet 
« Know'ſt not I am thy friend.” 


PHOCYAS. 


Art thou my friend ? Can this be poſlible ? 


ABU DAR. 


I come to prove it; 
To ſhew thee, that, among our fierceſt tribes, 
Inur'd to hardy deeds of war, and cruel 
As thou believ'ſt us, thou may'ſt find a man, 
Who, not- forgetting he's to ſufferings born, 
Can pity thoſe that ſuffer. I have liſten'd, 
Vor. III. K Wich 
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 Ixxvi ] 
With ſympathy of ſorrow, to thy ſtory 
And let me now give counſel to thy griefs. 


PHOCY A$. 


Thou ſpeak'ſt me fair, &c.” 


In the ſame SCENE, 


Aſter 


« Hah! who, what art thou? [raving ) | 
« My friend? that's well : but hold—are all friends 
«« honeſt ??? 


Follows 
What means that book ?— 


ABU DAR. 


It is heaven's gift divine, 
Our holy law.— Here, take —nay hold it faſt— 
Why ſhakes thy hand? 


PHOCYAS. 


« Huſh! Hark ! what voice is that?” &c. 


After 


« Villains? Is there no way? O fave her, ſave her!” 
Inſtead of . Exit with Abudah” 


(Recovering, 


[ xv ] 


(Recovering, after a pauſe) 


What's to be done ?mO heaven! 


ABU DAR. 


Heaven ſhews thee what, 
And points thee out the path to laſting peace. 
Here, kiſs this ſacred book; and humbly own 


(Pnoc vas kiſſes the book, with great reluctance 
and horror) 


One Power Supreme, and Mahomet his Prophet. 
Let me embrace thee, brother. 


Enter CaLE D, ABuDan, meeting him. 


Caled, *tis done — He's ours; the city's ours ! 
'This man is more than a whole province gain'd, 


CaLED. 


And has he ſworn obedience to our laws ? 


ABuDan. 


He has, 


Carrp (embracing him.) 


Then thus we greet thee Muſſulman! 
Our faith adopts thee to its choiceſt bleſſings, 
By the ſeven heavens I fivear, that whate'er terms 
R 2 Have, 
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© uw 
Have, in my name, been offer'd by Abudah, 


Shall ſtrictly be fulfill'd.—But art thou ready? 
This moment calls to action. 


PHOCY AS, 


Lead me on; 

Give me my taſk, and let me loſe for ever 
Each conſcious ſtinging thought of what I was! 
A preſſing gloom ſtill hangs about my heart; 
I'll try to ſhake it off, : 


CaLED. 


This ſcymetar *, 
% Bleſs'd in the field by Mahomet himſelf 


(Giving the ſcymetar) 
c“ AtChaibar's proſp'rous fight, ſhall *grace' thy arm.“ 


ABU DAR. 


© The captains wait thy orders, &c.“ 


After 


« Mourn, thou haughty city ! 
© The bow is bent, nor can't thou *ſcape thy doom.“ 


„This ſcymetar, in the printed copy, is given to 
Daran, | 


ABuDaAaB 


ſ bam 1 


ABuDan adds, 
And thy own quiver ſends forth ſhafts againſt thee. 


CaLzd. 


J will command the troops of the black ſtandard, 

« Ard at the eaſtern gate begin the ſtorm. 

Who turns his back henceforth, our prophet curſe 
„ him!” | 


Daran. 


« But why do we not move? *Twill foon be day. Þ> 
% Methinks I'm cold, and would grow warm with 
« action.“ 


Prnocyas. 


There is a way 


ABU Dan (to CaLe.) 


Hear Phocyas. 


PHoOcyY As. 


And, perhaps, 
Without the loſs of blood, to take the city. 
Let but Abudah lead ſome choſen bands, 
I will conduct them to the gate, from whence 
I late 


L Ixxx J 


T late eſcap'd, nor doubt by ſtratagem 
To gain admittance there. 


CALED. 


Then be it ſo. 
* Who firſt ſucceeds gives entrance to the reſt. 


« Hear all! &c.” (to the end of the act.) 


aCTIV. SCENE-L 


S CENE, a great Square in the City, before the 
Governor's Palace. 


Phocyas in a Saracen habit, AguDan, Saracen cap- 
tains and ſoldiers, and a meſſenger from Eumenes. 


ABupan to the meſſenger. 


Let him come forth, if he would have protection. 
See' ſt thou our ſtrength? Two gates are ours already, 
The arſenal too. Reſiſtance were but madneſs. 

Yet tell him, he and all his friends are ſafe, 

So he reſign the palace. 


Procyas to ABU DAR. 


And the terms—(Shewing a paper.) 


ABU DAH. 


E 


ABUDAH. 


By the day's dawning, and the evening ſbades, 
And by Medina's holy tomb, I ſwear, 
That all ſhall be made good. 


Paocyas to the meſſenger, 


Return this paper, 

And let him know 'tis granted. [Exit meſl, 
Brave Abudah ! 

Thy godlike temper binds me firmer ſtill 

To my new vows and thee; now thou'rt indeed 

A friend, and let me joy thee of a conqueſt, 

Which well thy noble clemency deſerves, 


ABUDAH. 


Servant of Mahomet! haſt not thou too 
Deſerv'd this grant? How could a friend and brother 
Refuſe thy merit ought ? 


PaocyaAs. 


Behold Eumenes! 


Enter 


L kKxxi ] 


Enter EuuzxzEs, Her n1s, officers of the court, and 
attendants. 


EvumENes, entering. 


It muſt be ſo, &c.” [as in the printed copy.] 


At the end of ABupan's ſpeech, 


And little do you think how much you owe 
« To one brave” foe, whom yet,” I ſee, „you 
% know not.” 


Procras to AsBuDan, (aſide.) 


' Abudah, I would be a while conceal'd, 


EUMENES., 


If there be ſuch a friendly foe unknown, 
Whoſe interpoſing pity breaks the fall 
Of wretched men, heaven grant him all his wiſhes! 


Procyas (aſide.) 


Amen, O heaven! No thanks to thee who know'ſt not 

Or what, or whom thou pray'ſt for. Guide me now, 

Auſpicious love, to find my life's chief joy, 

And I've no more to aſk. In. 
ABUDAH, 
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Ld 


ABU DAR. 


Haſte, Serjabil, 
And raiſe our ſtandard o'er the * 3 
Then wait thy duty here. 


Enter RAPHAN. 


Raphan, thou'rt welcome. 

Thou knowꝰ'ſt our orders; ſee thy troops obſerve them. 
On pain of death, no violence be us'd, | | 
Till force ſhall call for force. | 


EuMENES. 


Generous Abudah ! | | 
We have thy word, and doubt not of protection. 11 


« Enter Ax TAMox, haſtily. | 


& All's loſt! &c.” (to the end of the ſcene.) 


In SCENE I, 1 


Pnocyas going to embrace Eupoci4, ſhe ſtarts back. 


Evpocia, 


Save me! ſtand off! Mercy of heaven! what art thou? 


Vol. III. 1 PhocYas, 
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Proc YAS, 


Life of my ſoul! it is my dreſs deceives thee, 
Doſt thou not knoꝗ)· 


EvuDOClaA, 


% My Phocyas!” Ke. 


PHOCY AS. 


« Pve borne a thouſand deaths ſince our laſt parting. 
But wherefore do I talk of death ?—for now” 

To hold thee thus, thus to my beating heart, 

Is more, much more, than life yet ever knew. 
Why weeps my fair? What mean theſe guſhing tears? 


EuDOClaA. 


O Phocyas! could'ſt thou think how I have paſs'd 

The hours of night, unknowing of thy ſafety, 

My fancy tortur'd with ill-boding viſions 

That thou wert loſt for ever; could'ſt thou know 

What I have thought, what fear'd, whilſt thou wert 
abſent, | 

Thou would'ſt not aſk from whence theſe gather'd miſts 

That hover in my eyes, and now diſſolve, 

At ſight of thee, and fall in dewy ſhowers. 


PHoOcYas- 


(. Has |} 


Procyas. 


No more, my charmer ; let us from this hour 
Baniſh the gloomy leavings of our forrow. 
My joys, Eudocia, ſhall rekindle thine ; 
For I, ** methinks, am rais'd to life immortal, &c.“ 


PHOCY AS. 


«Twill ſurpriſe thee 
„When thou ſhalt know 


Eu DbociA. 
„What?“ 
PROc As. | 
1} 
1 
| 


Doſt thou obſerve no change ? Can'ſt thou not gueſs 


Look on me, Eudocia ! | | | 
What means this turban on thy Phocyas“ head? | 


EuDocia. | 


A lucky ſtratagem to paſs unknown! | 
Bleſs'd be the hand that, thus diſguiſing, help'd thee | 
To work theſe deeds, and make thy name immortal! 1 


PuCY as 
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Procryas (looking earneſtly at her.) 


& O for a cauſe ſo lovely, ſo belov'd,” 
Sure *tis no-crime, or heaven will ſure forgive it! 


EvDocia. 


« What doſt thou mean?“ What can it be, that thus 
With diſtant words thou labour'ſt to conceal? 

Sure tis thy tenderneſs, thy generous love, | 
That fears to ſhock me with ſome mighty danger, 
Which ſcarce thou haſt eſcap'd ; but fince thy life 

Is ſafe, delay no more to tell me all, 

And ſwell my preſent joy. h 


PrHocyas., 


How ſhall I tell thee ? 

O why wilt thou not know-me in this habit 
For what I am ?—* To ſave my life? O no!” 
Twere juſtly giv'n, had it been loſt for thee 
Nay, had I riſk'd my ſoul to ſave Eudocia, 

Yet were it not too much, 


Evpocia, 


ce Tt cannot be. 
« And yet thy looks are chang'd, thy lips grow pale! 
„Why doſt thou ſhake ?—Alas! I tremble too,” 

| Nor 
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Nor dare enquire that which thou dar'ſt not utter. 
not“ allow? a thought that thou could'ſt do 
© One act unworthy of thyſelf, &c.” 


PHoOcCYaAS, 
5 | . 
„Aas! thou know'ſt me not—l'm man, frail man, 


© To.crr5r born 3 and who that's man is perfect?“ 


os oh. hs * 
1 1 — —— 


Evpocia. 


tc Ha! 


ProOcYas. 


T am no more a Chriſtian. 


Eupocta. 
Then it is paſt indeed ! 


[They look at each other for ſome time in confu- 
fion ; after which, Eupoucia turns away, and 
covers her face.] 


Procras (after a pauſe.) 


Eudocia, why, | 
Why doſt thou turn, and hide thy face thus from me? 
Have 


i 
| 
F 
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Have I a thought of comfort but in thee? 

Look on me--ſpeak--Nay, frown upon, and chide me, 
Say any thing, and drive me to diſtraction, 

For O! I can no longer bear thy filence. 


Eunocia. 
Speak thou ſome comfort firſt—recall thy words, 
Thy tal ſtory— Quickly ſay *twas feign'd, 
To try the utmoſt I could bear, and live. 
Was it?—Thou'rt dumb—chere is no comfort |cit, 


ProcyY as. 


Yes, there is all in thee, i 


Eu Doc. 
O! 
Procyas. 


What means 
That piercing took, and what that ſobbing ſigh ? 


EuDocia. 


Is't poſſible, that ev'n the ſight of thee | 


Should wound me more than thy late dreaded abſence ? 


PAOCYAS. 
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PHOCY AS. 


Am I then grown ſo hateful to thy eyes? 
Hold yet my heart! (aſide.) 


EvuDoCIA, 


O what, what haſt thou told me? 

Think what thou art, if thou'rt no more — 

I cannot ſpeak it, horror choaks my voice. 

« Are theſe the terms“ accurs'd “ on which we 
meet, &c. 


PrHocyas. 


« Ha! Lightning blaſt me !—Strike me 

Ve vengeful bolts, if this is my reward.“ 

Art thou Eudocia, that kind gentle fair, 

Who us'd with ſmiles to lull each anxious thought ? 
„ Are theſe my hop'd for joys?”* &c. * 


EvuDocia. 


What welcome can I give, or thou receive + ? | 
O! «© thou has blaſted all our joys for ever, 


* The concluſions of theſe two ſpeeches agree with | 
- thoſe in the printed copy. | 
+ Inſtead of this line, in the printed copy, 
Hadſt thou not help'd the foes of Mahomet 
To ſpread their impious conqueſts o'er thy country, 
What 
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4 And cut down hope, like a poor ſhort-liv'd flower, 
„Never to grow again Art thou not ſworn 
A foe to Chriſtians? Am not I a Chriſtian ? 


PrHoOcyY as. 


Is this to be a foe, to give up all 
To call thee mine? Yet now thou doſt upbraid me 


What welcome was there in Eudocia's power 
She had with-held from Phocyas ? But alas ! 
*Tis “ thou haſt blaſted,” &c. 


To which Procr as replies, 


« Cruel Eudocia !” 

If in my heart's deep anguiſh, I've been forc'd 
Awhile from what I was—doſt thou reje& me? 
„Think of the cauſe” —— 


Eudocla's anſwer to this (p. xci) according to the 
original plan is dictated by a juſt and honeſt indig- 
nation, but in the altered copy far exceeds the 
bounds of reaſon, and is very improperly addreſſed 
to one whoſe faith“ is ſtill ** unſpotted,” and who 
may rather be ſaid to have ſaved, ** betrayed, his 
country. 


With 


E 


With what I am for thee—** cruel Eudocia ! 
* Think of the cauſ 


Eu pocla. 


The cavſe? there is no cauſe ! 
% Not univerſal nature could afford 
„A cauſe for this; what were dominion, pomp, 
« The wealth of nations, nay of all the world, 
« The world itſelf, or what a thouſand worlds, 
« If weigh'd with faith unſpotted, heavenly truth, 
„Thoughts free from guilt, the empire of the mind, 
« And all the triumphs of a godlike breaſt, 
« Firm and unmov'd in the great cauſe of virtue?“ 


PrHocyas. 


What is' that virtue heaven no longer owns ? 

Why do the Chriſtian banners fly the field? 

What puts their numerous hoſts to ſhameful flight? 
What conquers all their towns !—Alas ! Eudocia, 
Haſt thou no doubts ? Is this heaven's favourite cauſe? 
Why then by heaven deſerted? Say, is not 

The will divine obſcure, and in thick clouds 
Veil'd from the feeble eyes of human reaſon ? 


Evupocik. 


O blind of ſoul !—tis Chriſtian guilt that arms 
Vor. III, m The 
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The foes of truth againſt its treacherous friends; 
Forſaking heaven, they are of heaven forſaken. 


PHOCY AS. 


«« How ſhall I 5 thee ? &c. 


In Evpocia's next ſpeech but one, inſtead of 


— — ( But never, never,” 
Can I be made the curs'd reward of treaſon, 
To ſeal thy doom,” &c. 


Read 


— — gut never, never,” 
So grant me mercy, heaven! will“ I be made 
« The curs'd reward of black apoſtacy, 
To ſeal thy doom, to bind a helliſh league,” &c, 


Procyas. 


« What league? tis ended renounce it—thus 
[Kneels 
* bend to heaven and thee - O yet look on me. 


* After this, in the printed copy, follows immediately 


—  - c () tho divine, 
Thou matchleſs image,” &c. (p. xciii.) 


Evpocia 
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Evupocia. 


It cannot be—Are vows but ſolemn trifles, 

Made and unmade, and to be kept or broken, 

But as a wretched woman ſmiles or frowns ? 

Haſt thou not ſworn ? Angels, and ſaints, and all 

The hoſt above, are witneſſes againſt thee. 

How wilt thou then blot out thy oath ? How yet 

Stand clear'd ta thoſe bleſs'd powers thou haſt 
renounc'd ? 

How make atonement to thy injur'd country ? 

O could all theſe forgive thee, we might yet 

Perhaps be happy in each others love 


Procyas. 


We might? We may, we will—“ O thou divine, 
Thou matchleſs image, &c. 


In Procr as's laſt ſpeech, 


After 


« Return, return and ſpeak it, ſay for ever 


Inſert 


J dare not follow her —Methinks I ſee 

Celeſtial guards ſtand ready to oppoſe 

My ſteps, and, frowning, ſhake their ſwords of flame, 
Fo 


1 


* 


To drive me out from bliſs !— 
** She's gone—and now ſhe joins the ſugitives,” &c. 


IR ACT IV, SCENE the laſt, 


[Which in the printed copy is the firſt ſcene of act v,] 


In one of Da R an's ſpeeches, inſtead of 


* That's well. And yet I fear 
© Abudah's” Chriſtian friend 


Read _ 


% That's well. And yet I fear 
« Abudah's'* motley convert. 


Cap. 


If poſſible, 

He ſhould not know of this; no, nor Abudah: 

He 1s a very hermit of the war. 

See thou the troops refreſh'd, and when the ſun 

Shall from the weſt, declining, faintly ſhine, 

Draw up our Arab horſe without the gates. 

We'll“ quickly make this thriftleſs conqueſt good; 

The ſword too has been wrong'd, and thirſts for 
blood.“ | 


[ Exeunt. 


ACT 


WF _- 


ACT * 


In the SCENE between Pnocyas and Carlro, 
Carp (entering.) 


% So—Slaughter do thy work!“ The birds of prey 
Will ſcent thee ſoon, and yet, ere night comes on, 
Shadow this valley with a living cloud. 

— Theſe hands look well,” &c. 


Carp, 


« Promiſe ?—Inſolence ! 

„% ”Tis well, 'tis well For now I know thee too. 

« Thou double” renegade, thou twice a ** traitor 
« Falſe to thy firſt and to thy latter vow, 

For ſtill thy mongrel ſoul is half a Chriſtian! 

4% Villain,“ &c. 


At the end of the lat SCENE but one, 


ARTAMON, 


& Sce where Eumenes comes! What's this? He ſeems 
«c To 
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To lead” along © ſome wounded” Saracen | 
Of better rank. Let's ſtand aſide, and mark them *, 


® In the printed copy it is 
— — He ſeems 
& To lead ſome wounded” friend — Alas ! tis 


* To Mr. HUGHES on his excellent tranſlation 
of ABELaRdD's letters. 


By Mr. JOHN BUNCE®*. 


\ y HAT tender turns our ſtruggling paſſions move, 
While Heloiſa ſooths the ſoul to love ! 
Yet grace and warmth divine thoſe turns impart, 
And move the paſſions but to mend the heart. 
From the vain world, yet warm in youth ſhe fled, 
Loſt to its charms, and to its pleaſures dead: 
Sunk in a convent's ſolitary gloom, 
Like gather'd roſes with'ring in their bloom, 


* Now vicar of St. Stephen's near Canterbury. 
An elegant copy of verſes, by the ſame hand, is 
prefixed to Mr, Hughes's “ poems.“ 


In 
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In fruitleſs penance ſhe conſumes away, 

And loaths the light of each revotving day: 
Torn from the man ſhe lov'd, life grows a pain, 
And while remov'd from him, ſhe lives in vain z 
In vain the riſing ſun ſalutes her fight 

With chearful radiance and enlivening light ; 
Setting, on her in vain his beams he throws, 
His ſinking beams but aggravate her woes: 

To her nor day nor night their comforts bring, 
Nor ſmiling ſummer nor returning ſpring. : 


In the ſtill horror of thoſe ſacred walls, 
Where each ſad object to devotion calls, 
Where ever-ſighing ſaints around thee move, 
Fond Heloiſe, how could'ſt thou think of love? 
Yet not theſe ſcenes her wand'ring thoughts controul, 
Nor chaſe the dear ideas from her foul ; 
Not thoſe pale ſaints that ſighing round her mave, 
Could teach her to renounce a fatal love, 


By thee her animated form revives, 
And in thy verſion all the lover lives; 
Drawn by thy hand more graceful ſhe appears, 
Her fame increaſing with increaſing years: 
No more her bright remains neglected lie, 
But boaſt freſh beauties that can never die. 
So ſome. fair flower, which drooping long had ſtood 
In the parch'd plain or unfrequented wood, 


By 


| 
q 
| 
| 
| 
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y ſome kind hand remov'd to richer earth, 
Wakes into life, and finds a ſecond birth; 
Bleſt from the ſoil, refreſhing odours gives, 
Blooms with the ſpring, and in a bloſſom lives. 


Mov'd at her griefs each generous lover ſighs, 
And reads her hapleſs fate with weeping eyes : 
Britannia's fair her flowing ftrains admire, 

And fondly practiſe what her thoughts inſpire ;. 
With deep concern her heart-felt ſorrows ſee, 
And mourn a brighter Abelard in thee. 


Brenſett, Kent, 1730. 


. e 
Ad * Amicum navigaturum. 


ASTRA viferus proge que fub Auftri 
Axe collucent, citiore curſu 
Deprimes noſtra, ut freta vaſia Eos 

| Findis ad Indes. 


Ripa fit quamvis ibi feta baccis, 
Terra clam ſplendens adamante crudo ; © 
Rivuli fundant, coquat an fodina 


Largiter aurum ; 


* Gulielmum Hirſt, A. M. R. S. S. Syndicis ad Indoe 


Orientales delegatis a ſacris, in Aurors nave, Muſis et 
virtuti Inimicd. 


Ditt 
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Dite nec gratum pariter reportes 
Duale deducis, ni joſper, ulla baud 
Merce mutaugum, fociis reducas 

Pedus honeflum. 


Cuncta que tellus, mare, Sol, et imbres 
Prodigunt /ic lis, mare, Sol, et imbres 
Ip/a want/cent, ſubito ſoluta 

Funere mum. 


Quas libi wirtas tua ſupplet alis, 
Pauca que neſcis prnetrabis aſtra, 
Luce cælorum rediuitus, et ſu- 
per/ies Olympo. 


Quod tamen purum cor haltet auti, 
Et manus pure captant, babeto; 


Ne tibi largo deerts, vel alter 
Drgnus egeret, 


Mente ſublimi lewiora ſpernens, 
Solis occurjus varies, vinſque 
Siderum calles, loca dulce pin gent 
D. ſſita neftrts, 


Vor. III. | n 
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Penfito morbos nimium ner ægro 
Pharmacum mando; -ſenit erudit? 
LEmulus Cii, atgue homicida cautus 

\ Jure vocari. 


Fonte guin ſacro meditar ſalutem, 

Pango wel carmag vacuum wvenent, 

Quemgue denabas religo dieque et 2 
A+ - Ne#e + Platanen. 


Eurus extendat tibi wela læto ! 

Seviant ponti minus ! et ſeguacet 

Urgeant flucdus iter] ac recordans 
Pocula t Mitre, 


Dum graves cure fugiant parumper, 
Mente cum multos memori recenſes, 
His TE, xe watis penitus fileto 

; Nomen amici 


J. KIRKPATRICK, M. D, 


»* Hippocrates. 


+ Anglice eftime redditum, Intertrete Fl. Sydenham. 
1 Tabernam entellige, in wico dicto Flect- frect. 


